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Farm epartment. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 











THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





An immense amount of correspond- 
ence has come in from our brother 
farmers since the Ist of January. On 
this account it will be some time be- 
fore many good articles can be pub- 
lished in this department, However, 
we are trying to insert those that are 
timely, as fast as we can. So, dear 
friends, do not write us, asking when 
certain articles will appear, or whether 
they are filed in the waste basket. 
Nearly all good articles are used in 
good time, unless the matter is almost 
a verbatim repetition of something re- 
cently, or about to be, published. 

Keep on sending queries, replies to 
questions asked, or criticisms of ideas 
already advanced. We want more ar- 
ticles on dairy topics. Recent commu- 
nications from our dairy friends 
should stir up some criticism or en- 
dorsement as to opinions on ideas ad- 
vanced. Please write only upon one 
side of each sheet of paper, and leave 
plenty of space between lines, and also 
around the border. We would suggest 
the use of paper about eight by eleven 
inches, or somwhat smaller. Then 
write thereon so that each word will 
be of good size, and according to 
above suggestions. 

TO KILL CANADA THISTLES. 

Please tell me how to kill Canada 
thistles. I have had corn for two 
years on one patch, and cannot kill 
these pests. I have about three acres 
of thistles. 

Presque Isle Co., Mich, 

If we had that patch we should not 
try to grow anything on it next sea- 
son. We would plow the ground 
about corn planting time, and work it 
all through the growing season, using 
broad sweeps or teeth made so as to 
cut the whole upper surface an inch 
or two deep. Not a single one of the 
thistles can live long if no sprouts are 
allowed to reach the light and air. 
You might be able to get your black- 
smith to make some wide, flat sweeps 
or teeth that you could attach to what- 
ever cultivator you may have on hand. 

Keep watch of the field and go over 
this patch thoroughly once each week, 
or oftener, if any thistles appear dur- 
ing moist, growing weather. A spring- 
tooth harrow or cultivator is almost 
useless for this job, after the ground is 
plowed and fitted for surface cultiva- 
tion. 

We should fear to even grow a crop 
of corn or potatoes on this patch this 
season. But if you do grow any hoed 
crop you must see to it that no plants 
spring up and grow in the hills where 
the cultivator cannot reach. A hand 
hoe is best to use after each cultivation 
With a horse, and if potatoes are the 
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under each hill after the plants be- 
come large and stocky. 
VARIOUS QUESTIONS. 

I have a field, part of which is a 
thin soil and raises poor crops. It is 
now a buckwheat stubble. It was 
manured at the rate of ten loads to the 
acre the spring of 1896 and planted to 
corn. <All things considered, what is 
the best crop for me to grow on this 
field to plow under for wheat? 1 


or any new rolling coulters, ete., to 
plow under cowpeas, if there is any 
other crop that will do as well. 

I would like the experience of The 
Farmer readers and yourself in regard 
to seeding clover with buckwheat. 

At what age would you have an 
April sow pig farrow? Would you 
raise more than one litter the first 
year after commencing breeding? 

Can you give us the relative value 
of buckwheat middlings and bran as 
feed? I do not remember that I have 
ever seen them mentioned in any feed- 
ing tables. 

Will you suggest a rotation to in- 
clude corn, buckwheat, oats and peas 
mixed for grain, wheat and clover? 
You may add any other suitable crop, 
if it will help out in keeping the 
ground covered during the winter. 

Do you keep any ducks? 

F. J. GROAT. 

St! Clair Co., Mich. 

At this distance it is hard for us to 
advise you. Why not sow oats and 
Canadian field peas on this field, if it 
is small? As you seem to be keeping 
pigs (and it may be cattle), why not let 
the pigs run in this patch after the 
peas are ready to cut for a soiling 
crop? 

To do this, fence off little squares 
With a sort of a hurdle, changing them 
from one portion to.another as neces- 
sity requires. Some of the oats and 
peas could be harvested for curing and 
winter feeding. 

Or field peas alone might be sowed 
and turned under for a fertilizer. You 
would find a sharp rolling coulter ad- 
visable and a great aid in turning un- 
der the peas. 

We never seeded down a patch of 
buckwheat to clover. Who has, and 
with what success—especially in a dry 
season? 

Have the sow farrow in March or 
April of the following season. One 
litter is better, forthe first season, or 
two at the most. 

Following is the average percentage 
in composition and per cent of digest- 
ible nutrient: in buckwheat middlings 
and wheat bran: 
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For our business we should prefer 
the roller process wheat bran, and that 
is what we use, when we get it from 
our home mill. We have also used 
buckwheat middlings, in very small 
quantities, being the refuse from our 
own buckwheat flour. 

As to the rotation, if the buckwheat 


hardly want to invest in a new plow, 


have suggested, using them in the or- 
der named. Has any brother farmer 
tried buckwheat in such a rotation as 
is suggested above? 

No, we have “ducked” our head 
every time such a proposition comes 
up as suggested in your last para- 
graph. 

NOT IN THE POULTRY BUSINESS YET. 

We also gave up the idea of making 
any specialty of poultry, as was en- 
tertained at the time we made those 
sketches of a two-story poultry house. 
After mature deliberation we could 
not decide that such a poultry house 
would be the best, especially after so 
many farmers wrote us not to experi- 
ment with the “two-story” plan. 

However, we still insist there is 
“something in it,” and may yet test 
the matter. But with so many other 
lines of work to do on the farm, and 
with no one to attend to the poultry 
as we should wish were the attempt 
made, we decided to wait awhile. 

The barn is too far from the house 
for the “wimmen folks” to attend to 
the business, even if they had the 
time, The boys may go into the busi- 
ness after they get a little older. At 
any rate it would not pay to hire any 
extra help to look after the hens as 
conditions obtain at “our house.” 

But we would like to know whether 
anyone tested our two-story plan, and 
whether they are alive yet? We mean 
the hens, 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


POTATO NOTES. 





Much has been said in regard to a 
correct system of growing potatoes, 
and as the people are more than eyer 
in earnest in ascertaining true agricul- 
tural methods, we take this oppor- 
tunity in introducing our system of 
potato culture. 

We have referred to it in a general 
way for several years and we would 
say that it has never failed to pro- 
duce as good results any season as any 
other system in vogue, and has been 
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FIG. 1. 
tested on all soils from light sand to 


muck or clay soils. : 
We have tried this system the dry- 
est seasons we have had in the last 
eighteen years and have been perfect- 
ly satisfied with results attained. Not 
only does our system possess marked 
advantages over other methods in or- 
dinary and exceptionally dry seasons, 
but is also the most desirable in an ex- 
tremely wet year, being susceptible to 
variation according to demands in a 
way that no other system now has. 
We do not ask the general potato 
growers of the whole world to entirely 
throw up their methods and adopt this 
system of ours the first time they 
plant, but we would like those that 
are ready to advance along lines of 
economy of labor and_ safety of 
method, with absolute surety of crop 


side by side with any you may be 
following, and we will abide by the 
results. : 

To those testing our methods I 
would request following our rules 
without deviation. I formally intro- 
duce our methods as Imes’ Happy Me- 
dium system with the accompanying 
diagrams and illustrations, the great- 
est distance apart for late varieties be- 
ing three feet by three, or less, accord- 
ing to habit of growth, down to three 





feet by eighteen inches. For early 
FEF i Te ia as 
FIG. 2. 


varieties thirty to thirty-two inches by 
any distance down to one foot, aceord- 
ing to habit. 

MANURING AND FERTHMUIZATION. 

As a basis we much prefer a sood 
clover sod, securing all the stable 
manure possible, and applying through 
the winter season, spreading from the 
wagon or sleigh as drawn. If manure 
is plenty, cover your potato field with 
whatever you may be able to secure 
up to forty two-horse loads to the acre, 
which can be used profitably. 

Commercial fertilizers must be ap- 
plied early to be of any value, as they 
must be soluble to be of any use what- 
ever, If put on broadcast, sow as 
soon as ground is dragged once, then 
working into soil. 

If a potato planter is used, by ail 
means use a fertilizer attachment, 
sowing in the drills; or in case you 
have plenty of time and the planting 
is done by hand, send a man ahead of 
the dropper, putting a quantity on 
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FIG. 3. 
each cross mark or scattering along 
drill mark if planted in drills, But 
this is the most expensive way of ap- 
plying, but is all right if time is no 
object. 
PLOWING AND FITTING POTATO GROUND. 
For early potatoes the ground should 
be plowed as soon as possible, drag- 
ging every day what is plowed, if pos- 
sible, thoroughly pulverizing soil as 
much as possible before planting, and 
the sooner the planting takes place af- 
ter plowing and fitting, the better it 
will be. In case the ground is plowed 
early for late potatoes, it should be 
dragged down and the surface kept 
lightly stirred till planting time, as 
too much cannot be said in regard to 
the loss of moisture through letting 
ground lie in the furrow for weeks to 
harden and bake in the sun. 








FIG. 4. 
Before planting a piece that has 
been plowed for several weeks, go 
over first with a good wheel harrow, 
or if too hard for harrow use a disc. 
as the seed bed must be mellow. We 
plow but once for a potato crop. The 
ground being properly prepared for a 
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according to Fig. 1, the first main prin- 
ciple of the Happy Medium system. 
The cut represents three potato fur- 
rows in cross section, showing © dis- 
tance between rows for early as well 
as for late varieties. Seed pieces at 
bottom of furrows are at a depth of 
three inches, depth of furrows being 
represented by dotted line, the contin- 
uous line above representing surface 
of field. Dotted lines above the sur- 
face line in Fig. 2 show the appear- 
ance of rows with several inches of 
surface soil thrown on seed by means 
of a planter or hand cultivator, mak- 
ing about five inches of surface soil 
directly over seed pieces. This is re- 
moved in about a week by going over 
the field with a weeder or light har- 
row, leaving the surface perfectly level 
and the seed pieces lying on a line at 
about three inches below the surface, 
and the surface of the field perfect- 
ly free from weeds or grass. If the 
weather has been favorable the potato 
sprouts will begin to break through 
the soil before the weeds start, which 
is the object to be desired. 

Cultivate deep as soon as plants 
can be seen enough to follow rows, 
just as most of the plants are breaking 
ground, allowing cultivator to go 
about the depth indicated in 
Fig. 3: tive inches is not too 
deep if cultivator will run that 
deep. The first roots run right 
around the seed potato down into the 
loose soil below, no other roots being 
formed at the,time plant breaks the 
ground. If the soil is loosened at 
once the plant will immediately throw 
out a second or third set of roots that 
will seek the lowest depth attained by 
the cultivator teeth, filling the soil un- 
der and around the seed piece for five 
or six inches, in each direction, as 
shown by plant at the left in Fig. 3, 
at two or three weeks after planting. 

A weeder may now be used if neces- 
sary, and in the course of one week 
more the cultivator should be nar- 
rowed up and the process of loosening 
soil resorted to again, allowing the 
plant to push its roots even well across 
the rows in some soils, and to almost 
an equal depth in some sections of the 
country. 

By the time this work is done the 
potatoes will begin to set and the roots 
should never be broken, especially af- 
ter this, nor the new potatoes dis- 
turbed. So far, we have adhered 
strictly to level cultivation and the 
potatoes will be found set, according 
to habit, from two or three inches be- 
low the seed piece, to within one inch 
or less of the level of the _ surface. 
When this condition is ascertained we 
at once proceed with the work accord- 
ing to Fig. 4. 

We put the wings or moldboards on 
the cultivator, and first push enough 
soil directly under the plant, covering 
the top sets about three inches, mak- 
ing a rise of soil around the stocks 
of the plant of about two inches, as 
per black line. In width this covering 
will be about eight inches. 

In about one week after this we 
shut the cultivator right together and 
throw in some soil, as indicated by 
dotted lines, with a 5-inch shovel be- 
hind, placing soil to both rows at the 
same time, and just lapping on the 
first operation and only leaving a 
space in the middle of the row of 
about five inches, the bottom of which 
is: in no case, lower than the seed 
piece, and generally an inch above. 

The new potatoes at this time are 
in no Sase larger than a fair-sized egg. 
This is four times through drilled po- 
tatoes once in a row. Light surface 
work may be done between these op- 
erations, if it may seem desirable. But 
after leaving the hills in a concave 
form, and about fifteen inches wide, 
we allow no further cultivation, un- 
less the season be very wet, in which 
case we slightly deepen the trench. 

Any cultivation that disturbs either 
the vines or the roots after setting is 
more than wasted labor, nothing ex- 
cepted but excessive wet weather. The 
advantage of our methods, as com- 
pared with others in use, will be noted 
later. 

Eaton Co., Mich. W. E. IMES. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

In The Farmer for Feb. 26 there 
is an interesting query in regard to 
using rye and buckwheat as a green 
manure for wheat land. The corre- 
spondent proposes to turn under a 
field of rye next June and sow buck- 
wheat, which is to be plowed under in 
thé fall for wheat. 

On some farms we have found that 
green rye fills an important place. It 
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is frequently sown in the corn field or 
on the oat stubble and affords a good 
fall pasture. 

In the spring it is again used for 
pasture, and later it is turned under 
and the ground prepared for wheat. 
On heavy land this practice is often 
recommended and the results speak 
well for it. A quantity of straw is an 
assistance on a compact soil to loosen 
it and make it workable. Rye serves 
this purpose very well, besides is a 
crop easily put in. 

But sometimes this treatment of 
wheat ground is a failure. As an in- 
stance of this was a field of sandy 
soil on which an excellent stand of rye 
was plowed up and wheat sown. The 
result was that a good crop was sac- 
rificed to get a poor crop of wheat, 
besides the extra work of preparing 
the ground and the loss of the use of 
the land for a year. 

The reason for this is easy to ex- 
plain. The rye was plowed under in 
June, after it had made a luxuriant 
growth. The summer was dry. All 
the moisture in the soil was not suf- 
ficient to rot the straw. The seed bed 
was in a poor condition for the wheat, 
and the result was a thin stand. 

Had the season been more favorable 
the results would probably have been 
better. But on a sandy soil we do uot 
fancy taking the chances with dry 
weather by having a large amount of 
straw in the ground. 

We have often heard about plowing 
under buckwheat. It seems to have 
been a common practice at one :ime, 
but now has fallen into disuse among 
the farmers in this part of the State, 
at least we have not known an in- 
stance of it for many years. 

Would there be any need of buck- 
wheat after the rye? Neither of the 
plants would add anything of value to 
the soil. The most that either could 
do would be to make the food in ihe 
soil more available for the wheat. 
Would the rye not be sufficient? ‘The 
field might then be left in fallow 
through the summer. 

The correspondent asks for sugges- 
tions, and this brings us to a question 
in which we are directly interested. 
How would it do to pasture the rye in 
the spring, then about the last of May 
plow and sow to crimson clover? 
There would not be the rank growth 
of rye to plow under that there would 
be if left a month later, but we be- 
lieve there would be enough of it. The 
clover would not equal buckwheat in 
bulk, but it should be much more valu- 
able, as it would add nitrogen to the 
soil, which neither of the other plants 
would do, 

De * x 
At the present time crimson clover 
is a vexed question with us. A field 
which grew a crop of buckwheat two 
years ago was sown again last year 
and seeded with June clover. Only a 
small portion of the clover has grown. 
The land is in need of a renovating 
crop. What is it best to do? 
Would it be advisable to sow red 
clover again the coming spring, drag- 
ging it in on the stubble, or would it 
be better to sow crimson clover and 
turn under next fall? 

While considering this question we 
were told the experience of a neigh- 
bor which is likely to be of some as- 
sistance. He had a field of light sand 
which had failed repeatedly to grow 
clover.. Last spring crimson clover 
was sown about the first of May. By 
the first of August it was from six to 
eight inches high and had begun to 
blossom. It was then plowed up and 
the ground prepared for wheat. 

Last fall the wheat looked as well, 
we were informed, as that in an ad- 
joining field which had been treated 
with phosphate. The results next har- 
vest should show something of impor- 
tance. The stand of clover was not 
thick, but it was so much better than 
June clover had been doing that it was 
considered quite satisfactory. 

From our own limited experience 
and from what we have learned from 
others we have come to the conclusion 
that crimson clover is much too tender 
for seeding on wheat. If used at all 
by us it must be as an annual, and 
for that reason should be sown alone 
so that it can grow rapidly without 
being hampered by wheat or any other 
crop. But we believe that it-is much 
easier to grow crimson than the other 
clovers, It may serve as a good reno- 
vating crop on soils too dry and sandy 
for the common kinds, although not 
likely to take their places for hay or 
pasture, 

: But there is one objection to follow- 
ing crimson clover with wheat. It is 





& common opinion among farmers of 
experience that a clover sod ean rare- 


ly be seeded successfully the first vear 
after being plowed up. There is good 
reason to believe that a seeding is 
very uncertain. a 

It is hardly to be expected that a 
plant which would occupy the ground 
only about three months could have a 
pernicious influence on seed sown the 
following spring, so we would noi ex- 
pect this objection to apply in the ease 
of crimson clover. At any rate we 
would be willing to try the experi- 
ment. 

* * * 

In a late number of The Farm2r, a 
correspondent from Huron county 
mentions the coffee berry, which he 
finds can be raised where he lives. 
This, if we have been correctly in- 
formed, is the soja bean, so extensive- 
ly advertised by seedsmen a few years 
ago. Last year one of the largest of 
these companies sent out the seed with 
no other recommendation than that it 
was said to be a good forage crop, 
which was quite a contrast to the 
claims others had been making. 

We have lately had our attention 
called to the bean by a writer in one 
of the agricultural journals who has 
raised it in Southern Ohio, and recom- 
mends it highly as a fodder plant and 
as a renovating crop, and for both pur- 
poses claimed it was superior to cow- 
peas. Perhaps it is a mistake to 
grow it for coffee instead of as a 
food for stock. 

Only a few of the seeds we planted 
last year came up, but there were 
enough to show that the bean is a 
rank grower with an abundance of 
foliage. We did not feed it to stock, 
did not have enough of it, so cannot 
answer as to its value for that pur- 
pose. 

Do we need the plant? It does not 
seem destined to take the place of 
coffee, except as a cheap substitute or 
adulterant. We already have good 
fodder plants, and a new one would 
need to have exceptional merit to dis- 
place them. As it is a nitrogen gath- 
erer it may be of value for renovating 
purposes, but we have yet to learn 
that it is better than others which we 
have that are easier to raise, It is 
probable that this will go the way of 
many another novelty. However, we 
hope to give it a further trial. Per- 
haps it will yet prove worthy of cul- 


tivation with us here. 
F. D. W. 


Oakland Co., Mich. 
(We would advise friend F. D. W. 
to sow crimson clover on_ those 


patches where June clover failed. Sow 
early this spring, and see if the crim- 
son variety does not equal the June 
clover for turning under in early fall. 
The crimson clover we sowed in a 
portion of our corn field last August 
was apparently all killed by the Sep- 
tember drouth. But we were sur- 
prised a few days ago to find that the 
clover was growing in small patches, 
and will get quite-a start before we 
commence plowing for corn. We shall 
try crimson clover again this spring. 

As to the soja bean, we think we 
have no use for it on our farm. Cana- 
dian field peas and cowpeas are pref- 
erable for spring sowing for manurial 
purposes, and if we can grow June 
clover it is preferable to anything else. 
—Ed.) 





A Liberal Offer. 


We are authorized by the manufacturer of the 
“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and 
Leveler, Millington, N. J., and 30South Canal St., 
Chicago, (see advertisement on another page), to 
say to our subscribers, that this Harrow will 
be sent to any responsible farmer in the United 
States on trial, to be returned at the expense of 
the manufacturer if not entirely satisfactory. 
Mr. Nash asks no money or note in advance, and 
under these circumstances the farmer certainly 
runs norisk. We do not hesitate to say that Mr. 
Nash is a reliable and safe man to deal with. 

He delivers Harrows free on board at the fol- 
lowing points: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; San Francisco, 
Cal.; and his customers only pay freight from 
those points. 


PENCE AGENTS "tui oes 


Steel Post Co. Adrian, Mich. 


END for the A. B. C. of 

Fence Making, describ- 
ing the F. F. Tools, which 
weave best fence on earth 
at lowest cost; also repair 
old fences. J. P. VISSER - 
ING, Box 191, Alton, Il. 
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“Fixin’ Fences’’ 


every spring is needless. No m2 to lay u 
age Fence is u Send for ‘spring Stylos™ 
and prices. See our ad. in next issue. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., Adrian, Mich. 


THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLER Builds 100 Fires 
wath with 3c. of oil. Ne 
i Warranted 
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3 years. Greatest Seller for Agents ever invented. 
terms prepaid, lsc, YANKEE KINDLER CO., OLNEY, ILL. 37, Sta. te 














Fruit Profit and Loss; 


A diseased tree can no more produce ; 
than a diseased animal can produce a healthy a 
spring. It is simply impossible to grow Cither 
codling moth, curcylio, bud moth, canker worm 
leaf blight, apple séab or San Jose scule and fine’ 
healthy fruit on one and the same tree. There ‘2 
aremedy; spray with some of the well known pre “a 
arations. It is well known that kerosene oa a 
ulsion is very effective in dealing with many onal 








diseases and insects, but it has been heretofore 
very difficult to manufacture an application. 
Last season the invention,.a cut of which is shown 
herewith, was perfected. This is the Weed Kero- 
sene Sprayer, of the knapsack pattern. This 
device is also used in connection with barrel and 
bucket s rayers. These kerosene sprayers are 
useful in estroying chinch bugs,'!cabbage worms, 
horn flies, plant lice, caterpillars, lice on domes- 
tic animals, poultry, etc.; and last but not least, 
the San Jose scale on fruit trees is most effectu- 
ally treated by kerosene and water. The smaller 
tank contains a quantity of kerosene, which by 
a neat system of valves is admitted in the act of 
pumping with such force as to make a complete 
emulsion or mixture of oil and water. These ma- 
chines, together with a full and eomplete line of 
spraying pumps and appliances of all kinds, are 
made by the Deming Company of Salem, Ohio, 
who also are sole manufacturers of the famous 
Bordeaux nozzle. Write them for their book on 
spray pumps, etc. 








4 DON’T PAY HIGH PRICES 
FOR FENCING. 

$5 FOR MACHINE. 

Builds fence any height, any 

_ number of wires any dis- 
tance apart. Cabled or plain 

wire for either horizontal or 

_.cross wires. Any weight 

wire can be used. 

Redmond Fence Machine (o., 
Lock Bex 31, Perry, Mich. 








The twist is what makes the Kitselman Fence f 
mous. With our Duplex Automatic Machine you 
make 100 styles and 60 rods day of the 
Best Woven Wire Fenoceon Earth, 










FENCE YOUR FARM 


With a Good Fence Chea 


the fence to a price that beats the han 

both for cheapness and quality of fence. A continuous 

fence; all tie being interwoven—no loose ends; 

tie wires can’t sl'p. Prices en f down. Send for ouf 
extra special discount to farmers. 


new circulars and 
ADVANCE FENCE CO., 6 Old St. Peoria, Ill. 
vas 



















































































FENCE FOR LAW 
Steel Gates, Posts and ft Ane SF mETE aus ‘Ho 
Fence with or without lower cable barbed. bled 
Poultry, Garden and Rabbit Fence. ~ 
DE KALB FENCE CO., 62 High St., DE KALB, ILL. 


PERFECTION WIRE FENCE. 


Made of best steel wire; 
is the heaviest, strong- 
est and cheapest. 





We sell our fence direct. 
Send for FREE Sample 
and Prices at once. 










THINGTON & CO. 






wi 
ADRIAN, MICH 


STANDARD WIRE FENcE- 


. 

for Machines 
| $5 to $8, 50 to weave fence, 
at 2c. to25e per rod Strong- 
est endorsements. Send for 
illus. pamphlet. Unparalleled 
chance for agents. Also wire 
tighteners & tension springs. 

STANDARD WIRE 
<< FENCE Co. 

‘ Canandaigua, N. ¥. 
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PASTURE FOR HOGS, 





A reader at Charlotte. Eaton Co., 


sends the following inquiry: 

“J am a swine breeder. and want 
some good pasture for my hogs, Would 
like to know what kind of clover will 
pay me best to sew, and which kind 
will stay the longest in the ground, 
as my land is rather on the sandy or- 
der.” 

A good clover pasture is undoubted- 
ly as good, if not better, than any- 
thing else you can get. The common 
red clover, in this climate, will be best. 
It, however, may not do well on your 
soil if it is very sandy. Where it will 
do well it gives more and better pas- 
ture for hogs than any other variety. 

On very light land perhaps it would 
be better to sow rye, which will af- 
ford good pasture and be ready earlier. 
Or peas and oats sown together—two 
bushels of peas to one of oats per acre. 
‘The peas should be sown one way of 
tthe field, and the oats the other. The 
latter will hold up the peas from the 
ground. We think these three crops, 
clover, rye, and peas and oats, will be 
found superior to anything else for 
hogs. All of them should be put in just 
as early as possible, so as to get a good 
start. 


SEVERAL QUERIES ABOUT FEED- 
ING 








Please inform me through The 
Farmer: (1) What is best to feed year- 
lings (steers) out on pasture, to be fat- 
ted next winter? Also give suggestions 
on feeding, amount, ete. (2) Wish to 
raise beets for live stock; which is the 
best kind to raise, sugar beets or man- 
gels? 

Young Farmer, Lenawee County, 
asks a reply to the above questions. 
To the first one we say: If you have 
good pasture, and do not turn the 
steers on too early, there is no neces- 
sity for feeding any grain so long as 
the pasture holds out. This is so if you 
only wish to keep the animals in good 
growing condition, and then fatten 
them next winter. Towards the middle 
or end of August, it will probably be 
advisable to begin feeding a little 
grain—say two to three quarts of old 
shelled corn per head, and increasing 
the feed as the season advances. The 
steers should then be ready to turn off 
in December if pushed along after be- 
ing put up. While on pasture a supply 
of pure water and a sufficiency of salt 
will do much to keep the animals con- 
tented and growing. 

To your second question we reply 
that it would probably be best, all 
things considered, to grow mangels for 
feeding, rather than sugar beets, al- 
though some farmers who have grown 
the latter for sheep report them very 
satisfactory. We think, however, man- 
gels are a little surer crop, and the 
yield larger. 


MICHIGAN’S LIVE STOCK. 








NOTED MEN saOveee IN ITS IM- 


VEMENT 





The portrait we present this week 
will be recognized by many thousands 
of our readers as that of one of Mich- 
igan’s most enterprising and success- 
ful stock-breeders and farmers, Mr. 
Arthur A. Wood, of Saline, Washtenaw 
county, president of the Michigan Me- 
rino Sheep-Breeders’ ‘Association. Mr. 
Wood was born July 18, 1850, in the 
town of Lodi, Washtenaw county, and 
where he has since lived with the ex- 
ception of two years. For nearly forty 
years he has lived on the same farm, 
increasing the original size of the old 
homestead from 120 to 350 acres, every 
acre of which is productive. 

Mr. Wood began breeding Merino 
sheep at an early day in his life’s his- 
tory, inheriting the taste from his fore- 
fathers, who had _ been breeding 
Merinos for two generations, and 
were among the‘ earliest to en- 
gage in the business in Mich- 
igan. His flock owas at first 
small and the standard only a good 
average with the other improved flocks 
of that neighborhood, but he never al- 
lowed a year to pass without an effort 
at its improvement, and the standard 
has gone higher and higher, until it 
ranks with the finest in the country, 
both in breeding and individual merit. 
While carrying on his farm and breed- 
ing up his flock Mr. Wood found time 
to engage in many enterprises which 





helped keep up the reputation of the 
State for its Merinos. He purchased 
and shipped large numbers of Merinos 
to Texas and other states, he exhibited 
at many of the principal fairs, and was 
always very successful. At the Co- 
lumbian Exposition he, in company 
with W. E. Boyden, carried off the 
honors in the American Merino classes. 
He also sent a large shipment of high- 
class Merinos to Australia, and made a 
success of the venture, although at a 
very unpropitious time for the sheep 
industry in that country. 
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Mr. Wood was one of the first men 
to come forward and aid in the estab- 
lishment of the Michigan Merino 


Sheep-Breeders’ Association, and he 
has been an active and valued mem- 
ber ever since. 

Besides Merino sheep, which he has 
always made his specialty, Mr. Wood 
also keeps a few pure-bred Shorthorn 
eattle and a few choice Jerseys, and 
raises every year a large number of 
Poland-China hogs, as well as B. P. R. 
fowls. In fact, he has a taste for good 
stock of all kinds, and a scrub of any 
kind never finds a home at Hickory 
Grove stock farm. His two sons bid 
fair to follow in the footsteps of their 
father and keep up the reputation of 
past generations of the family. 

Mr. Wood’s education was acquired 


at the district school and Ann 
Arbor High School, followed by a 
course at the Ann Arbor 
Business College. Personally Mr. 
Wood is a_ favorite with his 
friends and acquaintances, and he 


is highly valued for his good judg- 
ment, and his candid and fair-minded 
views on all questions he is called upon 
to discuss. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
VALUE OF THE ARTICHOKE FOR 
HOGS. 





I find many suggestions in your pa- 
per which are of great value to me 
so I thought I would drop you a few 
lines in reference to my experience 
with artichokes. I have raised one- 
half acre the past season and found 
them of great value as hog food. The 
growth is so enormous that one who 
has never seen them grow can scarce- 
ly believe the quantity that can be 
grown on an acre, or the mammoth 
growth of stalk. I have the Mam- 
moth White French artichoke; the 
tubers are very large and crisp. Can’t 
say what yield I had, but don’t put it 
in the thousands as some do. 

I would plant as early in the spring 
as possible. Prepare ground as for 
potatoes, and plant in rows three feet 
apart and in _ hills eighteen inches 
apart, six bushels per acre. Cultivate 
same as potatoes, and leave ground 
jevel as possible, as tubers form and 
run all between rows. Freezing don’t 
hurt them—rather improves after first 
frost as that stops the growth. I think 
them a good substitute for oil meal, at 
a very little cost, and the hogs do che 
digging. I have none to sell. 

Lenawee Co. E. TAYLOR. 


DIPPING AS A REMEDY FOR TEX- 
AS FEVER. 








Dr. J. W. Connaway, representing 
the Missouri State Board of Agricul- 
ture, has reported upon the Texas fe- 
ver experiments conducted under a res- 
olution of the board. The Texas agri- 
cultural experiment station furnished 
the southern cattle. The experiments 
have proven conclusively that the 
Texas ticks are the means by which 
the splenetic fever is communicated 
from one animal to another. The tick 
hatched in the laboratory will produce 
splenetic fever. The cattle from in- 
fected territory, when free from ticks, 
will not communicate the disease. The 





results reached are considered practi- 
cally conclusive and seem to be the 
solving of the Texas fever problem. 
Dr. Connaway states: 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the adopting a process of “dipping” to 
free cattle from ticks will soon be a 
complete success. Three dippings will 
be necessary to make southern cattle 
perfectly safe to the northern ones. To 
save time and yardage in removing the 
eattle from the southern ranch to the 
northern market, I suggest that the 
first dipping be done on the ranch, the 
second a week later at some shipping 
point in the South and the third at the 
northern terminal yards, before the 
‘attle are sent out to interior points. 
By this plan little time will be lost in 
transportation. The entire destruction 
of ticks and the increase in value as a 
result of the dippings, it is believed, 
will exceed the expense of the work. 

Inoculation experiments were made 
with the serum of immune southern 
cattle, but the results failed to confirm 
the single experiment of the previous 
year that gave an indication that such 
serum might prove a valuable protec- 
tive agency in this disease. The con- 
duct of these experiments was not, 
however, free from fault, and it is 
hoped tlrat an opportunity May now be 
had to test this matter farther under 
more favorable conditions. 

It is quite certain that in the infected 
districts of the South immunity against 
the fever is acquired by natural inocu- 
lation of the calves by the ticks. Ob- 
servations were made by Dr. Roberts, 
of the Mississippi experiment station, 
and myself on an accidentally tick-in- 
fected herd of northern cattle at Enter- 
prise, Miss. Ten out of twelve adult 
animals died, while only two out of 
sixteen young animals died. All of 
these young animals were well infest- 
ed with ticks, and a number of them 
had very acute attacks of the fever. 
A recent letter from the owner of the 
herd states that all the recovered ani- 
mals passed safely through the season 
without a subsequent attack of the fe- 
ver. It is probable that these animals 
are effectually inoculated against the 
disease by the “tick method.” These 
same animals, with the exception of 
three, were treated with serum, but 
our experience of the past leads us to 
doubt whether this treatment had any 
beneficial effect. 

Southern stockmen have been forced, 
in purchasing breeding cattle from the 
North, to reject mature animals and 
take instead young animals many 
months before they are ready for ser- 
vice, in order that these cattle may be- 
come “acclimated;” that is, immunized 
by tick inoculation from natural infec- 
tion. 

Dr. Connaway states further, that 
with extraordinary care tick infesta- 
tion experiments may be carried on 
quite extensively on a stock farm 
without. the infection spreading away 
from the grounds on which the exper- 
iments are being conducted. It is 
therefore practicable for the stock 
breeder to set apart a portion of his 
farm for the purpose of infecting the 
young cattle with ticks, and to so ef- 
fectually quarantine these grounds as 
to run no risk of loss from the spread 
of the infection to the adult cattle. 

The work of infecting young animals 
is simple. Matured ticks may be had 
from southern cattle at any of the 
large stock yards or packing houses. 
These ticks can be scattered over the 
experiment pasture. In a short time 
they will deposit their eggs and in 
three or four weeks, if the tempera- 
ture be favorable, the young ticks will 
begin to hatch, and the young cattle, 
in passing over the ground, will be- 
come infested. Another method, and 
the one we prefer, is to hatch the 
young ticks in a jar and infest the 
young cattle artificially. By this 
method we can regulate without much 
difficulty the number of ticks it is de- 
sired an animal should carry. In our 
experiments on seven young calves 
during the past summer and fall we 
began by applying 25 to 30 ticks, ac- 
cording to the size of calf, and after 
allowing these to mature, increased the 
number of ticks to several hundred. 
Three crops of ticks were raised on 
these calves without producing a fatal 
fever. They were under observation 
over 100 days. 

Three of the youngest and weakest 
of these calves died, however—one 
from imprudence on the part of the 
feeder, and two as the result of ex- 
posure to the early winter storms. The 
depleted condition of the blood, result- 
ing from the fever, may have favored 
this event. Proper care and protection 
from the cold would have prevented 
these accidents. In the post-mortem 
examination of these calves the char- 
acteristic signs of Texas fever were 


absent. The remaining calves were 
put under shelter and are now in ex- 
cellent condition. These will be in- 
fested with ticks during the coming 
summer, and this will be repeated in 
the fall, and so on until the bulls are 
of proper age for service. They will 
then be sent south for the final test of 
their immunity. It will be seen that 
if infected grounds are to be employed 
in infecting the young cattle it will be 
necessary to clean the cattle of ticks 
occasionally, and to remove to clean 
grounds in order to give the animals 
an interval of rest. This would be a 
simple matter. 





Used with Success for Cocked Ankles ,etc. 


Angola, Ing., June 22, 1897. 
Wish to use “Gombault’s Caustic Balsam” on an 
outside splint, and as our dealer bas no printed 
instructions, I would be thankful if you would 
mail me pamphlet. Have used the above remedy 
with success on cocked ankles, curbs and enlarged 
glands, but want some instructions on this splint, 
as the patient is one of my a driving mares. 
. W. KINNEY. 





J. P. Bond, Leslie, Mich., Writes: 


To Skabeura Dip Co., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago: I used seven bottles on 450 western 
feeding sheep, dipping twice, ten to twelve days 
apart and they were as free from scab when I 
sold them as any Michigan stock I ever owned. 
Ihave explicit faith in its curative properties. 


When writing ddverlisers Mention Mich. Former 


F. & E. W. ENGUISH. Clarksville, Mich , breed- 
¢ ers of registered Red Polled Cattle. Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


AUCTION SALE 


of 16 head of pure bred HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
on my premises at Novi, Mich., at1 p.m. on 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7th, 1898. 
The bull. De Kol Tirania, bora March 9th, 1897, No. 
23110, Vol. 15 H. F _H. B.; bred by Henry Stevens & 
Sons. Lacona, N. Y. Sire, De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy, 
No 21366; dam. Lady Netherland Tirania Mecht- 
hilde, No. 30674. 7 cows and the balance choice 
. If parties from a distance will write will 
meet them at Novi. KF. P SIMMONS, Novi, Mich. 


EVERGREEN STOCK FARM, Banger, Mich. 
4 We will make special prices with great reduction 
to any man that will visit our farm within the next 
ten days, as it is nowtime youshould have your 
stallion on exhibition We have the finest collection 
in the State of Black Percherons and French Coach 
Stallions. Each of those horses will pay for himself 
this season. and you need one in your neighborhood 
to improve your stock. Come at once while this 
offer remains. THOMAS CROSS. 


\HOICE fall sows ready to breed, $8 each; one fall 
‘boar. Wilkes, Corwin, U. S. and Tecumseh 
strains, always in stock. Toulouse Geese eggs 5 for 
$1; Pekin Ducks, 13 for 75c.; Buff Leghorns, 13 for 75c. 
All at Village View farm. Send for catalogue. 
J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 


ECCS from large Toulouse Geese 10 for 
$1.50, and W. P. Rocks 13 for $1. Ches- 
ter White swine. AMY SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Mich. 


EG6S Choice Cornish I. Games, B. B. R. Games, 
* B. P. Rocks, Red Cars, $1 per 15, farm bred. 
Prompt returns. A. T. Swarthout, Laingsburg, Mich. 


FOR SALE JERSEY BULL, Oak 

® Lawn King, No. 33962 
A. J. C. C., sired by Helier, No. 30197; dam, Miss 
Daisy Le Brocq, Nv. 50657. Helier’s sire, St. Lambert 
Jim, No. 19504; dam, Edith Albert, 41327. St. Lambert 
Jim's sire was Euroto Pogis. 12434; dam, Imperial 
Riotress 30259 Miss Daisy Le Broeq’ s sire, Le Brocq’s 
Prize, 3350, imp.; dam, Daisy of Angelica, 15100. Oak 
Lawn King is just 4 ears Old, and second to none 
in Michigan as an individual. Will be sold cheap 
yee — 7 meee without inbreeding. 

ung stoc or sale Address FRA 

MANNING, Oak Lawn Farm, Lyons, Mich. _ 
































PERFECTION CALF DEHORNER 





three months 
old, leaves the fe Rn flesh but no stubs, 
and does not injure the skull... Fully warranted. 
Write for circular. 
B. A. BULLOCK, Fliat, Micf. 
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Fairbanks 
{ Standard 
Scales... 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Gasoline Engines 


Stationary and Portable. 
ECLIPSE (Wood Wheel) 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ FAIRBANKS (Steel Wheel) 
Windmills, 
{ 


TANKS, PUMPS, 


> 
PIPE, VALVES, Etc. : 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 








Chicago indfanapotie 
St. Paul Louisville 
Ss Cincinnati 
t. Louis Cleveland 
untae City San Francisco 
Denver Los Angeles 
Omaha Portland, Ore. 
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THE ENGLISH SHIRE HORSE. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

The horse world of this country has 
been full to the very brim during the 
past few weeks. The Agricultural 
Hall at London has again and again 
been filled, but the English Shire Horse 
Society especially must be congratu- 
lated on the success of their recent an- 
nual show. Of the character of the 
stock there was no two opinions, but 
there was one or two features which 
will be of special interest to readers of 
The Michigan Farmer, and I want, in 
this article, to place before readers of 
this paper a few points in connection 
with this breed. 

It will be learned with satisfaction 
that greater attention is being devoted 
in English breeding circies to legs, feet 
and pasterns. The Shire horse has al- 
ways been noted for those dray char- 
acteristics which have rendered him 
second to none in the draft market of 
to-day. While this important quali- 
fication must always be retained, it 
does not seem incompatible to pay 
more attention to activity and im- 
provement on the ground. The bane 
of the Shire horse is his tendency to 
side-bone, and feet not big enough to 
support his large body. Of course, the 
feet look smaller than they really are, 
if animals be smothered in feather, but 
honest measurement will greatly prove 
that they are not relatively as large as, 
say, the Hackney. 

The question of feather on this side 
of the Atlantic divides opinion between 
those who hold that the skin is less 
liable to mud fever and cracked heels, 
when abundantly protected from the 
wet and dirt, and those who assert that 
such legs can never be got clean, and 
thereby lay the foundation of grease 
and other troubles. It may almost be 
said that both contentions are correct. 
as it was proved twenty-five years ago, 
when mud fever of a malignant form 
took on and actually caused the death 
of horses well-cared for in the stables 
of private gentlemen. while those of 
our cabmen and van proprietors, with 
more or less hairy and unwashed legs. 
escaped. From that date the practice 
of clipping in “Irish fashion,” that is, 
leaving the hair on the legs, became 
general in England, with the lighter 
classes of horses. Meanwhile, the 
heavy sorts, with he-vy legs, almost 
entirely escaped the malady, because 
the mud was allowed to dry on, in- 
stead of being carefully washed off, as 
with the gentleman's horse, previously 
referred to. 

Something like thirty years ago the 
other contention was recognized, and 
excessive feathering was out of fash- 
ion. The tendency to grease had be- 
come so strong in certain families that 
it was well-nigh impossible to breed a 
colt that would not fall a victim to it 
when mature, or even before going ini- 
to town siables. The competition of 
Clydesdales, which were then “boom- 
ing,” may have had something to do 
with this change, but one well remem- 
bers the round, gummy-legged, grease- 
stinking sires that traveled in those 
days. But, thanks to some of our best 
breeders, all the best points of the 
Shire have since been developed and 
the greasy ones very largely elimin- 
ated. 

This year the aim of the breeders 
was more conspicuously displayed than 
we have yet seen it. Although the 
judges generally gave weight pre- 
cedence, they were by no means slow 
to encourage quality, even where 2 
little substance had been sacrificed. It 
is clear enough that in this respect the 
best of our breeders are following out 
traditional lines—only they want to be 
careful and sure that substance is not 
bartered too cheaply. There is a 
hankering in some quarters after the 
flashy horse, which, while very good 
in its way, is not unfrequently accon.- 
panied by fewer commercial character- 
istics than his less attractive, but more 
solid neighbor. Breeders cannot get 
stock too weighty, provided they are 
active. 

There is one more point I should like 
to direct American breeders’ attention 
to, and that is, to the absence of the 
old wearing type of foot. Experience 
goes strongly for the blue foot, and the 
vet. proclaims it as least subject to dis- 
ease. In spite of this, however, white 
legs are becoming more numerous 
every year. It is a point which breed- 
ers might well consider more carefully 
—whether the draft market or the 

show-yard is the most profitable ob- 
jective. Hair, too, is gradually reach- 


ing the happy medium. Straight and 
silky hair is coming with more quality, 
and the day of “itchy” legs seems 
doomed. 

Then, too, the adequate size of. the 
feet is a difficulty te be overcome by 
careful selection, when once our lead- 
ing breeders are fully convinced of its 
existence. By size must be understood 
not merely ground surface—there is 
often enough of that—but depth and 
thickness of crust. Many readers 
would be surprised if they followed 
some of these fine animals to the forge 
to see how little “foot” the farrier has 
to nail on. The apparently rough, 
heavy shoe is, in reality, a piece of real 
good workmanship, the nail-holes be- 
ing exactly “pitched,” and the shoe put 
on with consumate care by the crafts- 
man, who is now so little valued, 
though formerly enjoying special priv- 
ileges at the king’s table, as well as in 
the armies of early history. 

The heels are apt to be low and weak 
as the Shire of great size is the prod- 
uct, now or a few generations back, 
of low land, where great carcasses and 
spreading feet can be produced by rich 
and well-watered) pastures. Tue 
mountain pony is of the opposite type, 
and has feet both strong and upright. 
Both conditions are due to the environ- 
ment, but man’s ingenuity has enabled 
him, as it were, to “create” breeds to 
suit his own purposes, and the con- 
tinued selection of those horses with 
the best feet, rather than the most 
feather, would in time correct the de- 
fect so common to-day. 

Some twenty years ago, a very large 
number of Flemish horses were im- 
ported into this country for omnibus 
and tram work, but they failed for just 
this reason, they had weak, low heels, 
and could not stand the concussion of 
the hard roads. They were, of course. 
required for comparatively fast work. 
and the Shire is not, and never ought 
to be trotted home in coal wagons, as 
one often sees, by men who are paid 
piece-work and care nothing about the 
valuable cattle with which they are 
entrusted. 

The slow circulation of the heavy 
horse makes it imperative that he 
should have regular exercise. The 
fiery blood-horse is taken out lest he 
should become uncontrollable when 
wanted, but the docility of these noble 
creatures who minister to our comforts 
in such a number of ways is imposed 
upon, and they are too often left in the 
stable, when there is no need of their 
services. Knocking off some of the 
corn is the remedy with bad horse- 
keepers, but how can a horse maintain 
himself at his great capacity if kept 
low instead of being exercised? It is 
even more necessary to exercise the 
heavy horse than the light one, in or- 
der to set the absorbents to work to 
clear away the effusion into the loose 
tissues of the limbs to which there is 
such a tendency in all heavy horses, 
but more so in the Shire than in the 
Clydesdale. This is, however, only to 
say that the Shire is the heavier horse. 

Yorkshire, England. AGRICOLA. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





The Missouri Supreme Court has de- 
clared the anti-pool room law constitu- 
tional, and pool-selling has been 
stopped in St. Louis. 


The Crescent City Derby was run 
on Wednesday last at New Orleans, 
and won by a horse called Presby- 
terian, certainly a singular name for 
a race horse. The value of the stake 
was $4,000. 


European horsemen are said to be 
after Stamboul, 2:07%. It will require 
a big offer to secure him, as he would 
probably sell at a high price in this 
country. It shows, however, that 
European breeders are after the best 
sires, and seem willing to pay the price 
for them. 


Alcantara, one of the greatest cf 
living trotting sires, with 112 in the 
730 list, sold last week at auction in 
New York city for $600. The stallion 
is now 22 years old, but is reported as 
looking strong and vigorous. His fine 
breeding and great record as a sire 
should have ‘brought a much higher 
price. 

It is stated by Eastern papers that 
Robert Bonner will have Sunol, 2:08%, 
trained this season. She is now 12 
years old. Maud S. and Sunol were 
raced until stale ‘before they were 
matured, and never amounted to any- 
thing afterwards, either on the track 
or in the breeding stable. They are 
conspicuous examples of the evils of 
early training and severe campaign- 
ing while young, : 

The uncertainties of breeding is ex- 
emplified in the following item: An 





owner of a farm, near Philadelphia, 


bred a trotting mare to imp. Potentate, 
a thoroughbred, with the object of 
raising a hunter. Recently the half- 
bred youngster was turned out with a 
bunch of young trotters and to the sur- 
prise of the onlookers outtrotted them 
all, showing speed of a very high or- 
der. The colt’s dam was by a well- 
bred trotting sire out of a mare nearly 
or quite thoroughbred, so that his abil- 
ity to trot is something he might have 
been excused for not possessing. To 
be just one-eighth trotting bred, and 
then to be able to show high class trot- 
ting speed, is something far out of the 
common for any colt. 

A number of American breeders are 
said to be discussing the advisability 
of placing an export dutyon mares and 
stallions, and some of them advocate 
it strongly. Their argument is that the 
foreign demand is becoming so great 
that it threatens to take away the 
cream of the breeding stock here if not 
checked in some way. AS many as 
ten or a dozen different buyers from 
Europe have attended some of the re- 
cent public sales in New York, and 
their purchases are usually the best 
and fastest trotters among the offer- 


ings. They buy no pacers, the side- 
wheelers being looked upon as 
mongrels on the other side of the 


water. The harness racing interest 
has lately grown to such proportions 
in Russia, France, Austria and Ger- 
many that a good horse can win more 
money there than he can in the United 
States, the original home of the trotter. 
American horses are, however, barred 
from many of the most important 
races, while they are frequently handi- 
capped so that they cannot possibly 
win in contests which are open to 
them. It sounds rather strange to 
hear such views advocated when we 
remember that as late as two years 
ago American breeders were doing 
their best to get foreigners interested 
in their trotters. We think that export 
duty idea had better be dropped. 





For nearly half a century Quians Ointment 
has been used with great success. It was pur- 
chased some ten years ago by W. B. Eddy & Co., 
who have been advertising it to quite an extent, 
in order to place it within the reach of all 
horse owners. For curbs, splints, spavins, wind- 
puffs, and all bunches it is said to have noequal. It 
is endorsed by Hon J. I. Case, Wisconsin, Messrs. 
Miller & Sibley, Pa., W. B. Fasig, New York, M. 
L. Hare, Indianapolis and hosts of others. It has 
unquestionable merit andif any of our readers 
have horses afflicted with curbs, splints, spavins, 
windpuffs or others blemishes write to W. B. 
Eddy & Co., Whitehall, N. Y., for circulars and 
information. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Parmer 


PUBLIC SALE Si,crinorns 


At the Allen Stock Farm, Allen, Mich, 
On Wednesday, April 13th. 1898, 9 good, 
young bulls ready for service, some herd headers, 
and 17 females representing both beef and milking 
strains. Will also sell about 20 head American Me- 
rino ewes of Mich. register. Sale at2 p.m. No post- 
ponement on account of weather. Write for catalog. 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH & SON, Allen,Hillsdale Co.,Mich. 


25-Shorthorns—25 


One to six years old. 


2) FemOles, > YOUN BUI. 


They are the kind that will do you good. 


ror ne wx OO DAYS, 
WE MEAN BUSINESS, 


Parties met at depot by appointment. 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 
Lafayette Stock Farm. 


We are the largest im- 
porters of the Old- 
enburg German 
Coach Stallions in 
America. Our new 
importation arrived 
in ’97. Large line of 
Black Normans from 
1,800 to 2.000 lbs. Big 
B trotting Stallions and 
apecn - French Coach Stal- 
Terms easy to good parties. 
J. CROUCH & SON, Prop., Lafayette, Ind. 


ELMWOOD STOCK FARM, 


The home of American bred 


PERCHERONS. 


Registered stallions and mares. Grade mares and 
geldings weighing from 1,508 to 
teams. HENR 
































Write us for full particulars. 
UNION ABSTRACT CoO., 





Saginaw, W.S., Mich. 





Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive. 
ly by J.B. 





“ < Stad. 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
te 
pen BLISTER creat eegesntnc get ft 
Gr Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. nanan 
as a 
Sprains, Bore Aron ee ie is teva nemmatiom, 


WE GUARANTEE Sxcr c'alerents 
icB AM will 
produos more actual resuiie nan 's wils torte of 


Every bottle of Caustic Bal sold is W; 
ted to satisfac 2 1S, ° Nek 7] 
b Druge'ste, or cont by RR a 
alrections fo Fn ber Send descriptive ~< po 
pe 


McLAUGHLIN BROS, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons, 


HOGS. 


CSESTER White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
Either sex and all ages forsale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A.H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 

















OR SALE —Large Poland-China sows. bred to 
Model Wilkes, Vol 20, for Mch. and April farrow. 
Prices reasonable. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 


ERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERK- 
SHIRES. Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 








LAND-CHINAS.—Orders booked now for pigs. 
M. B. Turkey eggs, $250 for 11,and B. P. Rock 
$1.50 for 13. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
«swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. 





Correspondence solicited 


T= PLUM HILL HERD of large Kngiisn serx- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs forsale. C.M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—10 sows bred for March and 

April farrow. Sept. boars must give place to the 

pi crop of '98. Shipping point Lansing or Grand 
ge. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


LAs ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains for sale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


| Fame ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading famiiies. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—5 sows, Black U 8. strain 
bred for April farrow. Bargains for buyers 
Also fallpigs. KE. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—Two spring and 8 fall boars 
for sale; 4 choice sows tofarrowin April. Prices 
right. Address WM. L. PENNOCK, Hastings, Mich. 


PpeL4anp -CHIN AS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars ‘ Chief Hidestretcher” and ‘Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20,0. rec). L. W BARNES, Byron. Mich. 


J. H. BANGHART, joey eine Bop ee 
and W. Pekin Ducks. Eggs for hatching. Catalogue 
free. Jerusalem Artichokes $1; two bushels, $1.50. 


N. A. CLAPP “Wixs™: 
Wilt for rricee Large English Berkshire Swine. 
GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. |. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. 8. Silver Co. Write for prices. 


C, BROOD SOWS. vs ga 


P, Vary heap. 
FOR 20 DAYS ONLY, y siete tae tal 
st. 






































Write to-day for price 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


FO R &y ALE from my great prize-win- 
ning herd of registered O. I. 
C. swine. Twelve extra fine boar pigs old enough 
for service. First man sending draft for $12 gets 
the choice. G 8. BENJAMIN, Portland, Mich. 


Hastings Stock and Poultry Farm, 
breeder and shipper of Poland-China swine, 
B. P. R. chicks. Write for bargains. 

WILLARD PERRY. Hastings, Mich. 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
nd spring pigs, dandies, at % their 


a 
value. Write to-day and secure a bargain. 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


First Premium Herd of Poland-Chinas, Sows 


to King Klever for sale. Also some fall pigs. We 
won over one-third of the premiums offered at Mich. 
State Fair in 97, winning all the firsts on pigs, 8 herds 
competing. E J. & L. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, Mich. 

















Fall Boars, 


at Hickory Grove. Sows are bred to Ideal Chief for 
April and May farrow. A.A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


(CSESTER WHITES. 
Have a few choice 
young sows bred for sale; 

18 sows bred for next sea- 

. son’s trade, whose com- 

: bined weight is 6,405 lbs. 
Booking orders for June 

delivery. 25 choice Lt. Brahma Cock® rels from $1 to 
$2 each; eggs$l for 15. W. O, WILSON’ Okemes, Mich 


BARGAINS IN P. C. Sows, 
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MICHIGAN AS A SHEEP STATE. 





For the past 40 years Michigan has 
occupied an important position among 
those States which are interested in 
sheep husbandry. The earliest pio- 
neers, coming largely from the eastern 
States, knew and appreciated the good 
qualities of the sheep as an aid to their 
agricultural operations, and for years 
“pefore the war’ Michigan flocks had 
earned a reputation for their wool- 
bearing qualities and the value of 
their fleeces. This reputation was 
more than sustained during the period 
from 1860 to 1892, when, unfortunate- 
ly, conditions led to the slaughter and 
dispersion of a large proportion of her 
wool-bearing flocks. This loss is surely 
evoing to be regained during the next 
three years, if present favorable con- 
ditions continue, and we shall again 
see fine flocks of the various branches 
into which the Merino is divided upon 
hundreds of Michigan’s best farms. 

When the wool-growing industry be- 
came unprofitable, and for some years 
previously, the demand for meats had 
so increased that many turned their at- 
tention to the mutton breeds as prom- 
ising greater profits than flocks whose 
wool-bearing characteristics were their 
best recommendation to favor, Up to 


that time Michigan had very few 
flocks of the mutton breeds. There 


were several fine flocks of Leicesters 
and Cotswolds, and a few ftiocks of 
that fine old breed, the Southdown. 
With the desire for the best mutton 
breeds, the Shropshire early secured 
first place in the importations being 
made from Great Britain, the home of 
the mutton sheep, and this was _ fol- 
lowed later by his blood relations, the 
Hampshire and the Oxford. These 
breeds have made a home for theim- 
selves in Michigan, and proved their 
ability to succeed under existing con- 
ditions, and return a profit to their 
owners while improving the fertility 
of his farm. 

The results of their introduction 
have been to place Michigan feeders 
among the first in the country when 
measured by the price received by 
them for their stock. During the past 
winter Michigan sheep and lambs have 
held first place in the Buffalo market 
nearly every week, and the results ob- 
tained must be very gratifying as well 
as profitable to the feeders of the 
State. On Wednesday of last week 
over 500 head of Michigan lambs sold 
at $6.10 to $6.15 per hundred, and less 
than a hundred from all other States 
equalled those prices. The next day a 
number sold at $6.15. A good many of 
these lambs were fed in the vicinity 
of Jonesville, a district which has 
long held a high reputation for the 
quality of the sheep and tambs_ fed 
and marketed each year. <As_ these 
lambs were all under 90 Ibs. in weight 
it will be seen that it was not fat or 
Weight that caused them to sell high. 
It was their fine quality and uniform- 
ity, points which the shipper and 
butcher knew would be appreciated by 
the consumer. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the 
State of Michigan is capable of not 
only growing as fine wool as any coun- 
try in the world, but also stands at 
the top in the production of mutton 
of the highest quality. There is no 
hecessity, therefore, for the man who 
wishes to keep a good flock of sheep 
on his farm, doing violence to his pref- 
erence for a breed when he comes to 
select one. It is a matter he can fol- 
low his own judgment in without fear, 
for whether he makes the production 
of mutton or: wool the prime object of 
his flock, good care and intelligent 
management will assuredly give him 
a fitting reward. 

To the breeder of pure bred sheep 
We can say that the prospects never 
Were brighter than at present. It is 
no special breed that is in the ascend- 
ancy. Every improved breed is in de- 
mand, and at remunerative and appre- 
ciating prices. Michigan is the estab- 
lished headquarters for several breeds, 
Her breeders publish registers for the 
Merino, the Rambouillet, the Lincoln, 
and hereafter the Shropshire. She is 
an important factor in the publication 
of registers of the Oxford, the Hamp- 
shire, and several of the families of 
the Delaine Merino. Flocks of pure 
bred Cotswolds, Leicesters, and Dor- 
set Horned are also owned within her 
borders. We hope to see the flocks of 
each of those breeds largely increased. 





It means much more for the future of 
the State’s agriculture than can be 
realized now. With a little enterprise 
in making investments in sheep, and 
judicious care in the management and 
breeding of their flo¢éks, the breeders 
of the State can make Michigan the 
headquarters of each of the breeds 
named, and the place to which pur- 
chasers will naturally come when they 
wish to increase or improve their 
flocks. <A little hard, honest work, the 
investment of some capital to keep 
their flocks at the highest possible 
standard of perfection, is all that is 
required to accomplish this desirable 
result. 


COWS VS. SHEEP. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

In your issue of Mareh 5, page 185, 
Mr. Foley tries’ to prove that sheep 
are more profitable than cows. Now 
I am not a sheep man, but: it don’t 
look to me that Mr. Foley thas been 
fair in his comparison. He compares 
a very ordinary cow with a well-kept 
lot of sheep. I say well kept for I 
believe from his figures that he is a 
man who knows what his sheep are 
doing, and if he had his interests cen- 
tered in cows you wouldn’t see many 
200-lb cows in his herd. I have no 
figures from any United States census 
on sheep, but I am very positive that 


if I ‘had they would be fully as low, if 


not lower, than Mr. Foley’s  200-Ib. 
cow; but I have a few cow figures 


from cows raised with no thought as 
to butter-making, and I think that 
these figures will show that a_ well- 
kept cow will make just as large a 
profit as sheep. 

The cow that I take has only been 
in milk six months, and ‘has” given 
5,347 Ibs. of milk, making 250 Ibs. of 
butter, and is to-day making 9 Ibs, of 
butter per week. Now right here we 
have to do a little guess-work. This 
cow I honestly believe will make 100 
Ibs. more buiter this year, making 
in all 350 Ibs. of butter. 

As to cost of keeping this cow: 
Seven months pasture at $1 per month, 
$7; my winter feed costs me 10 cents 
per day, or $3 per month, making for 
the five months $15. Interest on $50 
(price of ‘the cow), $3.50; total, $25.50. 
Our butter don’t go to The corner store 
to be paid for in trade, but is sold to 
private customers at 20 cents per Ib. 
for the year; 350 Ibs. of butter at 20 
cents per 1b., $70; expense $25.50; leav- 
ing $44.50 for my labor. And this cow 
is not the best one I have, only she has 
been in milk the longest. 

As to the work part of it, I think 
Mr. Foley puts it on pretty hard. On 
a well managed farm cows need never 
be driven to and from pasture. My 
cows, 99 times out of 100, stand ready 
to go into the stable at night, where 
they stay until morning; are well 
bedded, and pay for the trouble with 
the manure that they make. 

This article is written with perfect 
friendliness to Mr. Foley. The differ- 
ence between us is ‘he is a sheep man 
and I am a cow man. 

He also speaks of a home market for 
feed. My cows furnish a home market 
for all that I raise except wheat and 
clover seed, and the fertility of my 
farm is increasing every year. 

Ottawa Co.. Mich. FRED M. LUTHER. 





A GOOD SHOWING FOR A SMALL 
FLOCK. 


To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

I have read with interest the dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of the 
sheep and calf as money-makers. 
While I am far from prepared to say 
that sheep are more profitable than 
any other class of live stock, I do feel 
sure that good sheep will always pay, 
and when the industry is fostered by 
a good, stiff protective tariff on wool, 
will pay a large balance over interest 
on the investment and cost of main- 
taining the flook. 

Last week the writer delivered sev- 
enty-nine (79) lambs, the ‘produce of 
forty-eight (48) common grade ewes, 
to a Buffalo shipper, at five cents a 
pound. The total weight of the lambs 
was 10,150 Ibs., an average of over 
128 lbs. to the head. They came to 





$507.50. Last spring the ewes paid 
$1.05 per head in wool, or $50.40, 
making a total of $557.90 for the year. 

While I cannot tell just how much 
of this was profit, I feel sure that my 
sheep have paid well—the best of any 
one thing this year, and I am in no 
wise tempted by the figures of our 
Genesee county friend to sell my 
woolly friends and go into ealf culture 
on a large seale. 


Shiawassee County. A. B. COOK. 





FEEDING LAMBS AND BREEDING 
EWES. 


1. ‘I should most certainy keep 
lambs and older sheep apart while in 
their winter pens, especially in the 
case of rams, as the older ones knock 
the smaller ones about, and lambs need 
a better class of food to keep them 
growing. 

2. I do not consider it wise to con- 
fine any sheep to close pens at any 
time. Let them have a dry, roomy 
yard to run in, with a  comfrotable 
shed to run into when they so desire. 
They know’ best when to do that. 
When the weather is fit at all they are 
better fed outside. 

3. Clover hay, pea straw and corn 
fodder, fed in racks uncut. To breed- 
ing ewes hay once a day, pea straw 
twice; lambs, hay twice, pea straw 
once; clearing out the racks clean each 
time before again feeding. 

4, Sliced roots (Swede turnips pre- 
ferred) to breeding ewes, six pounds 
once per day until after lambing; then 


after that all they can eat of good, 
clean, wholesome — sliced  swedes. 
Lambs from three to four pounds 
twice each day, with good success 


after thirty years’ experience among 
sheep every day. 

5. I feed breeding ewes grain once 
a day during the winter before lamb- 
ing, one pint each day of a mixture of 
three-quarters oats and one-quarter 
corn or peas. After lambing | double 
it. I feed from one-half to three- 
quarters pint of oats twice each day, 
and to fatten lambs add a little corn or 
peas, oileakes and bran. I recommend 
but very little strong grain, such as 
peas or corn for lambs. 

6. Keep pens clean and dry, with 
plenty of bedding. When sheep run 
out and in at will, ‘“‘as they ought to,” 
three times will be quite sufficient dur- 
ing the winter to clean out pens. If 
sheep are confined inside they sweat 
and do not do well in any way. 

7. Sheep should have plenty of fresh 
water to get at will, but if they get a 
fair quantity of roots they will not 
drink in very cold weather.—Henry 
Arkell, in Wool Markets and Sheep. 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 


A writer in a cotemporary states 
that the turnip enables Great Britain 
to carry over 30,000,000 sheep on 121.,- 
757 square miles. He is out of the way 
between three and four millions, Great 
Britain having less that 27,000,000 
sheep, although she once had 35,000,- 
000. No doubt the turnip helped sheep 
husbandry greatly in that country, but 
the cheap meats and wools of other 
countries are surely killing out British 
flocks. 

A western sheep feeder is responsi- 
ble for the following: ‘For finishing 
entirely on dry feed, the New Mexican 
sheep are the best we can get from 
the west. They kill out well, dress a 
good per cent, and the’ buyers like 
them at an extra price. The descend- 
ants of the hardy Merino left there by 
the early Spanish explorers, they have 


.always been accustomed to dry feed 


and hardship and respond quickly to 
good feed and care. They do not make 
as heavy weights, but the market is 
usually as good for the handy sheep 
of 80 to 109 lbs., if fat and smooth, as 











it is for heavier ones, and often it is 
better. The day of bulk is past, the 
era of quality and finish is coming.” 








When writing to advertisers please state 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
Michigan Farmer. 
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NY Improves wool ™ 





Cold 
$2 per package, 
$16 per case of ten packages. 
Case makes 2,000 gallons of 
Wash for Ticks, or 1,000 gal- 


Used Warm for Scab, 
for Ticks. 


lons for Seab. We pay freight. 


Circulars Free. 


Skabcura Dip Co., Chicago. 2 











, scsak tases N 
that will effectually destroy Ticka, Lice, and 
other parasite pests, and which will cure 
Scab, Paper Skin, Gangrene, Grub, etc., 
without discoloring or injuring the fleece and 
without injury to animalor operator, deserves 
the attention and patronage of the shepherd. 


ZENOLEU 


1S THE ONLY DIP 
which possesses these qualities and the further 
advantage of being cheap. One gal. of ZENO- 
LEUM makes 100 gallons of the best dip 
knowntoman. Use it either hot or cold. 
Agent wanted in your locality. write 
or our special terms & circulars. 
Zenner-Raymond Disinfect’t Co, 
16 Atwater St. Detroft, Mich. 
THEMSELVES 


Besvereat fA RTICHOKES Prva cnr 























No. 1 forall Stock. Before buying send yours 

and neighbor’s names for FREE ESSAY on 
kinds, culture, yield (often 1,000 bu. p. a.), with 
prices and frt. rates to all points. Single bu. $1. 


1 
J. P, VISSERING, Box 91, Alton, 11. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


Black, painted or galvanized metal ROOFING 
and siding; (brick, rocked or corrugated) 
METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 

, Write for Catalogue. 
Penn Metal Ceiling and Roofing Co.Ltd., Philadelphia 


THIS BEATS A DROUTH 


. No matter how dry the weather or what the 
crust is composed of, zon cun get a good well, 
every time, everywhe with one of our 


re, 
STAR DRILLING MACHINES. 
They are better than others, Why? 
Listen—No springs, no cog gearing, 
- longer stroke and more strokes per 
minute,truss rodded axles, mounted 
on best wheels, boiler with flues in 
Poa boiler w reverse li 
Full line tools, Papp 
LLING MACHINE CO. AKR 
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for free catalog. STAR DRI 








BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 


FOR SALE Two Shorthorn Bulls, 11 months 
* old, color red, in good condition. 
H. C. RICHARDSON, Sandstone, Jackson Co., Mich. 


Cas BLOSSOM FARM ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
CATTLE, Kinde, Mich. 10 choicely bred bulls 
for sale. Largest herd in Michigan. JAS. H. HALL. 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich.. breeder of Red 
- Polled Cattle and Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


HORTHORNS and POLLED DURHAMS. 
Four young bulls forsale. Correspondence so- 
licited. M. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS FOR SALe.—s 


young bulls, 6or8 
young cows. Young Mary & Phyllis families, brad to 
Peri Duke 5th. MINOR DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Mich. 


A PURE-BRED Holstein bull calf old enough for 
service, nicely marked, will score high in points, 
from an imported dam that is an extru large milker. 
Price low. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit. Mich. 





























SHEEP. 


RAGISTERED RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 
at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. THOS. WYCKOFF, 
importer and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


OGS FOR SALE.—Sporting and Pet Degs 
Pigeens. Rabbits and Hares. 10c. for catalogue 
C. L. B. LANDIS, Bower's Station, Berks Co., Pa. 
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The misery of it is awful, USE ST. JACOBS OIL 


SCIATICA $94 


You'll feel it is worth its weight in gold.i 



































ACENTS WANTED 


ft 


ACME SENT ON TRIAL. 


Mention this paper. 
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NG HARROW, crusher 
ZI , 1 & LEVELER 
For all soils, all work. 
Crushes, cuts, lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels 
_ the soil in one operation. 

Cast steel and wrought iron—practically indestructible. 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
To be returned at my expense if not Satisfactory. 
N.B.—I deliver free on none -* ee omg points. 
n n J 
DUANE H. NASH, Sole M’f’r., {3nd 36 80: Canal St Chicago. 
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Farmers’ Inbs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this Department should 
De addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 











President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 
— E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 
ure. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 
Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A, L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A. 
P. Greene, Eaton Rapids. 

All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva, Mich. 


Association question for April: The 
Present Rural School System—How 
Can It Be Improved? 

Association topic for March: Dairy 
and Food Laws and the Farmers’ Re- 
lation Thereto. 
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RURAL SCHOOL QUESTION BOX. 





Will you please explain the present 
method of grading the rural school, 
especially as to whether the grades 
will carry scholars high enough to en- 
title them to teach, Also explain the 
“Township Unit System.” We are to 
have the April Association question at 
our next club, and if the above ques- 
tions could be answered in plain terms 
it will be of great use to us, and I 
doubt not to hundreds of others 
throughout the State. 

Jackson Co. MRS. A. T. 

The grades taught may be determin- 
ed by the district board. The statutes 
give this board the power to specify 
the studies to be pursued in the schools 
of the district. However, if the teach- 
er is to be required to teach subjects 
not required in an examination for a 
teacher’s certificate of the grade which 
he or she holds, these subjects should 
be mentioned in the contract between 
the board and the teacher. 

The proper grading of the schools is 
so much a matter of local option that 
it is difficult to answer your question 
regarding pupils completing the re- 
quired grades being technically com- 
petent to secure teachers’ certificates. 
If the county board of school ex- 
aminers, the district board and the 
teacher do their duty, there is no doubt 
regarding the matter, so far as third 
grade certificates are concerned, Hun- 
dreds of district schools in this State 
are turning out competent teachers of 
this class every year. However, this 
of course largely depends upon the 
general sentiment of the district. Pub- 
lic sentiment is generally the only com- 
pulsory agent in such matters. Legisla- 
tive enactment rarely overpowers it in 
either direction, 

The “Township Unit System” in gen- 
eral provides: 1st. That the township 
shall become a single district. 2d. That 
the officers of said district shall consist 
of two trustees elected at the township 
meeting, the same as the other town- 
ship officers, together with the township 
clerk and school inspector, which shall 
constitute a Board of Education. 3d. 
That this Board shall have power to 
purchase schoolhouse _ sites, erect 
buildings, furnish the same, employ 
teachers, prescribe the text books, 
length of term, ete. 4th. That at the 
township meeting the electors may de- 
termine the amount to be raised tor 
school purposes. 





REGARDING “A SUGGESTION.” 





It will be remembered that some 
weeks since, there appeared in these 
columns, “A Suggestion,” advising 
that the local clubs prepare their 
monthly programs for the entire year, 
and publish the same in suitable leaf- 
let form for the use of their members 
and for exchange with other clubs. In 
offering these thoughts, it was not sup- 
posed that the committee on Associa- 
tional questions would be expected to 
present in advance the subjects for 
the entire year, for our experience, as 
a former member of that committee, 
proves to us that this would be un- 
wise, because the field should be left 
open, thereby permitting the taking up 
of such subjects as shall seem most 
important at the time and under 
the changing circumstances. A leaf- 
let received from one of the clubs, in 
which the Associational question was 
omitted from their program, causes us 
to fear that such is the custom with 
other clubs. It is surely desirable that 
some portion of the time should be 
given to the discussion of the Associa- 
tional question, and as it is announced, 
in The Michigan Farmer (which paper 


should be found in every member’s 
home), in time for preparation for dis- 
cussion, it need only to appear in the 
programs as “Discussion of the Asso- 
ciational question.” 

We trust that the impracticability of 
announcing the Associational question 
for the entire year in advance, and 
also the advisability of its receiving 
due consideration as announced, from 
time to time in The Farmer, has here- 
in been shown, and that it will so ap- 


pear to every local club. 
J. T. DANIELLS. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





SALEM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Salem Club met at Frank Ryder’s 
March 2 with large numbers present. 
Discussion of Farmers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies was followed by 
some practical questions and ansivers 
on work for April: Fences of various 
kinds; best manner of building, prices, 
etc. Many wire fences were thought 





good but too expensive for the average 





farmer. Suggestions were given for 
feeding to quickly mature mutton 
sheep. Remarks on housecleaning, 
dairying, sowing oats, and how to get 
rid of rats, Did not succeed in find- 
ing anyone to help them to dispose of 
surplus hay. General discussion ‘in- 
terspersed with good music and read- 
ings made a very enjoyable day. Six 
new members were added. 


: MRS. A. W. THOMPSON, 
Washtenaw Co. Cor. Sec. Pro Tem. 


SPRING ARBOR FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Our March meeting was held at 
“Seven Gables,” home of Mr. and Mrs. 
I’. W. Fowler and was one of unusual 
interest. We discussed‘at some length 
“Our Mistakes and Failures During 
the Past Year,” a question very fa- 
nniliar to a majority of those present. 
The Association qaestion was opened 
by F. W. Fowler, who thinks that 
when there is a heavy mortgage on 
the property there should be a clause 
requiring the insurance money to be 
used in replacing the destroyed prop- 
erty; and that, reinsuring and rein- 
spection should take place at least 
every five years. D. E. Crouch be- 
lieves in an insurance clause to re- 
build all buildings of a like character. 
Benj. Trumbull, secretary of the Jack- 
son County Mutual, was present and 
said in part: We have been studying 
to make our assessments light. Have 
been conferring with leading insur- 
ance men in the State. At present 
we have one man to do all the inspect- 
ing of buildings and he is supposed 
to be thorough in his work and not in- 
sure for more than two-thirds value. 
I think it would be a good plan to pay 
insurance money only as it is expend- 
ed in rebuilding. Inspect often and 
reduce risks. 

Meet April 2 with Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
man Grant. 

Jackson Co. Cc. J. REED, Cor. Sec. 

PINE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Udell entertained the 
March meeting. The reason we do 
not raise as good wheat as formerly 
was thought to be that the timber is 
se largely removed we do not get the 
protection from the snow we once did. 
In the discussion of the institute it 
was thought that the present manaze- 
ment might be improved some but 
that the institutes would be a failure 
without state aid. The following offi- 
cers were then elected: President, 
Geo. Abbott; vice-president, Cass Cur- 
tis; secretary, Mrs. O. F. May; corre- 
sponding secretary, O. F. May. Mr. 
Clark then gave a talk on “An Acre 
of Small Fruit.” He said: Never 
take plants from old stock or from 
stock that has fruited, nor from the 
tip end of a vine. Have rows long. 
Plant strawberries four feet apart and 
other berries eight feet and four feet 
in the row. 

Mrs. Clark, in a practical paper call- 
ed attention to the fact that we take 
great care to provide a balanzed ra- 
tion for our stock but do not think of 
a balanced ration for ourselves. 

The following was suggested: To 
make your own baking powder use 3 
oz. cream of tarter, 4 oz. soda, 2 oz. 
corn starch. It is unnecessary to shoe 
farm horses if their feet are all ight; 
that the best fence is the wire fence, 
the most favoring barbed wire; that 
the Bidwell stall is the best fastening 
for cows. Meet next with John 
Henry on April 7. 

Gratiot Co, COR, SEC. 

LEBANON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

About 100 were present at the March 
meeting with Mr. and Mrs. B. S, Pat- 
rick. Club is continually growing in 
interest. Ten members have been add- 
ed this year. The Association topic 
Was opened by an able and practical 
paper by B. S. Patrick. He said the 
mutuals are much cheaper than the 
stock companies. Are run at cost. No 








high salaries or dividends to pay. The 
mutual is the best, safest and cueapest. 
but not faultless. Patrons are not 
watchful enough. Officers get slack 
and let company get in debt. Could be 
improved by employing responsible 
directors and paying them liberally. 
Each town should have agents to can- 
vass and make estimates of property. 
In the discussion all agreed that mu- 
tual insurance is the best. C. Grove 
knew of a company that had run seyen 
years with an average assessment of 
only one dollar per thousand. i. 
Bolender thought the company should 
be bound by all the promises and rep- 
resentations of the agents. I’. M. Pig- 
gott refered to the Clinton Co, Mutual, 
as old, cheap and reliable. Jay Ses- 
sions thought the mortgagor should re- 
ceive the insurance money if he ex- 
pends it in rebuilding. Otherwise it 
should be paid on the mortgage. It 
should be optional with the insured. 

“Echoes from the Association,” by 
Mrs. Jay Sessions, though long de- 
ferred, had not detracted by the delay. 
She said the object of the Association 
was to outline the general work of the 
organization for the year to come, The 
resolutions adopted refer to the great 
affairs of State and Nation, and are the 
key note of the need for farmers’ clubs. 
The work of club extension was also 
there discussed and planned. She 
spoke fervently of the magnificent 
work of the School for the Blind, 

Several spoke of these State institu- 
tions and thought taxes paid for their 
support well expended. 

MRS. MAY WARNE, Cor. Sec. 

Clinton Co. 

CONCORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. ©. P. Grover Feb. 12th. 
There are 100 members in good stand- 
ing now in the club. The annual elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Mrs. Ida Goodrich; vice- 
presidents, G. W. Ray and Mrs. Sarah 
Hubbard; secretary, John Grover; 
treasurer, Mrs. Julia Dewey; reporter, 
Mrs. Maggie M. Bartell. 

An essay, “Some of the Duties of 
American Citizens,” was read by Mrs. 
Josie Parmeter. The Association 
question on Farmers’ Institutes was 
opened by a well prepared paper by 
George Tefft. Various opinions were 
advanced, as follows: Object of In- 
stitutes to get farmers to thinking. 
Farmers’ clubs in Jackson county 
could run their own Institutes. Legis- 
lators grant farmers $10,000 for Insti- 
tutes and ask them to vote $100,000 for 
other interests. It is not profitable to 
pay a man to preside over the meet- 
ing when home talent could do as 
well. After thorough discussion, the 
following was adopted: Resolved, 
That the Concord Farmers’ Club does 
not think it advisable for the State 
Legislature to make appropriations 
fcr Farmers’ Institutes. 

Next meeting March 12th with Mr. 
and Mrs. E. C. Hungerford. 

MRS. MAGGIE M. BARTELL, Reporter. 

Jackson Co. 

LONG LAKH FARMERS’ CLUB. 


On March 3d club met at home of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Tanner. The host 
eight were present and several new 
members were received. S. K. Free- 
man read a paper on “Good Roads.” 
Thought if the road graders were used 
more to scrape the roads and less to 
grade them it would be better, as so 
many grade the roads when they 
ought not to be graded. Also that 
gravel should not be put on the roads 
without being sifted. Did not believe 
in macadamizing. Said it was a 
scheme for the bicycle riders, and 
thought it was time that the farmers 
understood it. 

Mrs. J. Seaton read a paper on “But- 
termaking,” saying the milk should 
not be allowed to stand until whey 
has gathered under the cream, and 
that butter should not be worked, but 
pressed with the ladle. When it is 
salted put in rolls or in crocks, as 
working it will destroy the grain. 

We next meet with Mr. and Mrs. R. 
H. Tenny, 

S. A. SOMERS, Cor. Sec. 

Genesee Co. 

RICHMOND AND RILEY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At March meeting an interesting let- 
ter was ready from Emma Gilbert, 
who is spending the winter in Florida, 
giving an account of the country and 
climate. There was also an exhibition 
of specimens of the flora of that State 
sent by her. We also had the pleasure 
of seeing a letter from Japan, written 
on a paper 11 feet long, descriptive of 
portions of that country. Charles Gil- 
bert gave us a brief synopsis of its 
contents. 

Subject for discussion, “Best method 
of exterminating noxious weeds.” It 
was shown that treatment which 
might be successful in one soil might 
not be in others; that thorough culti- 





vation of the soil is necessary; that jt 
would pay all farmers to look over 
their fields occasionally, and with some 
tool suited to the purpose, cut off such 
‘weeds below the surface of the soil 
Next meeting at Methodist hall jy 
Memphis. 
3 ST SON. © : 

St. Clair =" a een, Coe. Sec. 
GRASS LAKE FARMEKS' CLUup. 
Club met with Mr. and Mrs, Gq 
Cady, March 9th. The president’s an- 
nual address was, as usual, full of 
good things, which if properly digesteq 
will be of great benefit to the clup, 
The treasurer presented his yearly re- 
port, showing all debts paid and the 
club ready to start on its new year 
with money in its pocket. The follow. 
ing resolution was offered by Mr, 
Cady: That the institutes as now con- 
ducted are not satisfactory, and that 
we ask that no further money be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses of the institutes as 
at present conducted. Although the 
company had been partaking of ice 
cream, which is supposed to have a 
somewhat cooling effect, yet during 
the lively discussion which followed 
one would think it had had an effect 
decidedly opposite. The resolutiou 

was finally laid on the table. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Pres., M, L. 
Raymond; vice-pres., Frank Dvwelle: 
treas., M. K. Preston; sec., Mrs. David 
Rowe; cor. sec., Mrs. Geo. Ferguson. 
Adjourned to meet with Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Brower, April 138. 

MRS. GEO. FERGUSON, Cor. Sec. 

Jackson Co. 

LENOX AND CHESTERFIELD FARMERS 
CLUB. 

This club met at home of Mr. Ed- 
ward Simons the last Friday in Feb- 
ruary. The dairying interest was well 
represented. The subject relating to 
the keeping of cows, the kind and how 
fed, and is it a paying business to 
keep more than for home use, was 4is- 
cussed. The speakers were unani- 
mous in the opinion that it pays. Some 
divergence as to kind, but the Short- 
horn was the favorite, For feed. 
clover hay and a grain ration consist- 
ing of one-third corn and two-thirds 
oats twice a day. All were in favor 
of having butter made at the cream- 
ery. Next meeting at home of John 8. 
Parker, March 25. 

Macomb Co, REPORTER. 

DEERFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

On March 17th at the home of N. 
Ash the club met. Topic, “Economy 
in township and county affairs,” by D. 
Gulick and F. N. Boyden. Samuel 
Craft followed at length. Having been 
“behind the scenes,” he knew the “ins 
and outs” of the question. It was the 
general idea of the meeting that the 
Board of Review should be done away 
with, and that the Board of Super- 
visors should be more economical in 
their expenses, especially with the dis- 
tribution of the poor fund, and in their 
junketing trips to visit the county poor 
farm. Mr. Gulick thought a reward 
of $25 should be offered to any one 
who would furnish information that 
‘would lead to the conviction of a coun- 
ty or township officer for crookedness. 
A committee was appointed to draft 
a resolution to be presented to the in- 
coming officials of the township. 

“Making housework easier’ was led 
by Mrs. F. N. Boyden. ‘Do thorough- 
ly what is done. It saves time in 
mending, making, ironing and baking. 
and assists in the art of housekeep- 
ing.” Mrs. Salisbury: “Do each 
week’s work in season and have a day 
for each kind of work.” Mrs. Mat- 
thews: “In churning much time is 
saved in having cream at right tem- 
perature.” Mrs. Stewart: “A good 
motto for the home is ‘Have a place 
for everything and keep everything in 
its place.’” An essay followed, full 
of rich thought, by Mrs. David Stew- 
art. Subject, “How to make the most 
of life.” 


Isabella Co. 

SOUTH HENRIETTA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

February meeting held at home of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Tanner. The host 
opened discussion on “Mutual fire in- 
surance companies,” with a well pre- 
pared paper. He said these companies 
represent the only successful attempts 
at business on the co-operative plan 
among farmers of this State. Their 
large number and success demonstrate 
the practicality of the idea. There is 
a gradual increase in the rate of loss 
for which there must be some good 
cause. Some member should be 1p- 
pointed in each township to keep track 
of the risks. Valuation should be 
carefully estimated by a first-class 
carpenter when insured, W. W. Nichol 
showed the average rate for five years 
in Jackson Co. Thought such rates 


N. V. CGOMER, Cor. Sec. 
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uncalled for and unnecessary. The 
members ought to attend the annual 
meetings. It would pay them. M. W. 
Crafts: Attend the annual meetings. 
It will benefit the company as nothing 
else can do. 

LETTIE PALMER, Reporter. 

Jackson Co. 

EXETER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Mainzinger enter- 
tained club March 10th. Subject, “The 
necessity of farmers and farmers’ 
wives being interested in our common 
schools.” Mr. Steward’s idea of the 
question was for each town to have 
a central school where old as well as 
young could go. He thought none too 
old to go to school. Have lectures or 
reading rooms. Others thought par. 
ents ought to visit schoels more. Club 
meets with Mr. Steward in April. 

MRS. B. F. KNAGGS, Cor. Sec. 

Monroe Co. 

WATERLOO FARMERS’ CLUB. 

March meeting held at “Rose 
Lawn,” the beautiful home of Mr. and 
Mrs. EB, B. Parks. Mr. Sutton read an 
excellent paper on “The farmer and 
agriculture.” Farming is the keystone 
of civilization. It is both a profession 
and a science, To be successful the 
farmer must be something of a natur- 
alist and something of a chemist. 

A. W. Summer read a paper on “The 
advantages of farm life.” Some 
points brought out were: In the city 
we may study the work of man; in the 
country, the work of God. The seem- 
ingly greater advantages of the city 
are offset by the greater evils and 
dangers therein. That farmers’ or- 
ganizations having the most workers 
succeed the best. Every farmer ought 
to keep a set of books. One advantage 
of the district school is ungraded 
work. Parents should visit the schools 
more and get an idea of what they are 
doing. 

April meeting at home of Wm. Ran- 
dolph. . Association question will be 
discussed. 

A. W. SUMMER, Cor Sec. 

Jackson Co. 

WESTERN WASHTENAW FARMERS’ CLUB. 

March meeting entertained = at 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E, S. Spauld- 
ing. It was the largest meeting since 
organization of club, there being over 
eighty present. Question, “How can 
we obtain the best results from a cer- 
tain number of acres?” It was 
thought, if the number was small, gar- 
dening was the most profitable. The 
general farmer obtains the best results 
by keeping his land rich by plowing 
under clover. Many good ideas were 
brought out, such as good planning 
and thinking a thing right and then 
sticking to it. The other question was 
discussed by the ladies, “Which is the 
easier and more profitable for the 
farmer’s wife, dairy or poultry?’ 
More favored the dairy than the poul- 
try. Meet April 21st at Mr. Zincie’s. 


MANTIE SPAULDING, Cor. Sec. 
Washtenaw Co. 


BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

In discussing mutual insurance com- 
panies the majority seemed to favor 
present mefhod if carried out as it 
should be. If we have honest busi- 
ness in control of the company there 
will not be much ground for com- 
plaint. A paper by Robert Buek on 
“Farm home surroundings” was well 
worth the attention of every farmer. 
A well-kept iawn, trees, and flowers 
add much to the beauty and value of 
the farm home. If farmers would give 
a little more attention to this line of 
work they would be pleased with the 
result. 

MRS. H, E. FOOTE, Cor. Sec. 

Livingston ‘Co. 


SPRINGPORT FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Met at home of Mr. and Mrs, Allen 
Crawford, March 12th. A collection 
of $8 was taken for the relief of the 
Cuban reconcentrados, The extra ses- 
sion of the legislature was favored, as 
the eye of the public would be upon its 
members and some action would need 
to be taken on the equalization of tax- 
ation, also there would: be no other 
business to crowd this question out. 
Mutual fire insurance companies and 
not stock companies held the favor of 
club members. If you are insured 
right you will get all you are insured 
for in the mutual. The farmers were 
advised to look over their policies from 
year to year. “How can woman’s 
work be lessened?’ Many duties are 
there which must be done in a home, 
also many which can be left undone. 
Use your spare time for mental cul- 
ture. Prepare yourselves to go with 
husband and brother to the polls. Co- 
operation was discussed, and closed 
with a quotation from Mrs. Mayo, 


“No, you cannot make your home work 
easy, but you can make it easier.” 
ADA WELLINGTON, Reporter. 
Jackson Co. 





A GENEROUS OFFER 





TO EVERY READER OF 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER FREE 
THREE BOTTLES UPON APPLICATION 


ON MERIT AND 
MERIT ALONE 






















THOSE WHO USE 
THEM GET WELL 
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MEDICINE REDUCED TO AN EXACT SCIENCE BY THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS PHYSICIAN. 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—AI] readers of THE MICHIGAN FARMER anxious regarding the 
health of themselves, children, relatives or friends, can have Three Free 
Bottles of the Doctor Slocum New Discoveries, as represented in the above 
illustration, with complete directions, by sending full address to Dr. T. A. 
Slocum, The Slocum Building, New York City. This is a plain, honest, 
straightforward offer, and js made to introduce the Merits of the Slocum 
System. When writing please mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 


COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, CATARRH, 
THE DREADED DISEASES, 





A Discovery That Makes These Diseases 
No Longer to Be Feared. 





MEDICINE AND ADVICE FREE. 





The Dr. Slocum Laboratory a Mine of Health—Its Benefits 
Open to the World. 





There are a great many people in 
this world who are coughing, hawk- 
ing and spitting themselves into their 
graves. 

Are you one of them? 

It is by some considered FASHION- 
ABLE to be sick; but when the sick- 
ness has run its course and the end of 
life is near—IS IT FASHIONABLE 
THEN? : 

“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast.” 

But hope may be too strong. ; 

You may hope that your cough is 
nothing very serious, that your ca- 
tarrh will go when the warm weather 
comes, that ‘consumption will spare 
you though it strike others. 

“ what is a good name for such “hope- 
fulness?” Carelessness? Thoughtless- 
ness? Foolhardiness? 


It is better to KNOW than to HOPE. ; 


You can only know that you are 
SAFE when you are perfectly WELL 





and free from sickness. 

You can easily learn the way to be 
well, if you wish it. It is the system 
of an eminent scientist, whose advice 
you can obtain free, and who is giving 
to those who need it free medicine to 
alleviate their sufferings. 

Learn to be well, that life may be 
worth living, for disease is one of Na- 
ture’s punishments to those who per- 
sist in remaining ignorant of her ways 
and rules. 

Your blood draws its life from the 
oxygen it gets in your lungs. When 
sick lungs cut off supply, your body 
wastes away for lack of nourishment. 

This is consumption. 

The germ that fastens on weak lungs 
and eats them up is the consumption 
germ. 

The lung is made easy for it to at- 
tack by colds, coughs, catarrh, and 
similar troubles. 


Dr. Slocum’s System, which drives 





all these diseases out of the body, 
builds the lungs, kills the germs, cre- 
ates’ new, natural, visible LIFE in 
your worn-out body—regenerates you 
completely, and gives your system a 
NEW LEASE of life in a COMFORT- 
ABLE BODY—this system, which doc- 
tors, chemists and scientists are talk- 
ing about, is one of the LATEST and 
most valuable MEDICAL DISCOVER- 
TES of the nineteenth century. 

It is a result of the investigation of 
Koch, Pasteur, Virchow, Metchnikoff— 
a reduction of all the various theoret- 
ical suggestions of these eminent men, 
by an equally eminent man, to PRAC- 
TICE. 

The Dr. Slocum System is fully ex- 
plained and exemplified in a new Pam- 
phlet with testimonials just off the 
press, which should be read by every 
thinking person. 

Sent to you on application, with 
Three Free Bottles of the Doctor’s New 
Discoveries, which have revolutionized 
the theory and practice of medicine. 

To obtain the three free bottles of 
these valuable preparations, please 
mention THE MICHIGAN FARMER 
and send your name and full address 
to Dr. T. A. Slocum, The Slocum Build- 
ing, New York City, when they will be 
sent you, on the simple condition that 
you employ them for the relief of 
suffering. 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
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i PRICE TO ALL ALIKE, 
: IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
} 


We agree to maintain 
the list price on the COL- 
UMBIA, HARTFORD 
and VEDETTE bicycles 
as published in our 1898 
Catalogue during the re- 
mainder of the season, and 
until Oct. 1, 1898. , 


POPE MFC. CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


If Columbias are not properly represented in 
your vicinity, let us know. 
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FREE —A Buggy in Each Township. 


Write for circulars about it. Give name of your 
township. EMMITT & RICHARDSON. Sterling. Ill. 


A FIRST-CLASS POTATO PLANTER 
N CHEA 
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that YOU can afford to buy it. 
that if you plant an acre a year you 
cannot afford to do without it. 
For circular write to Schofield & Co., Freeport, Ill. 


T BLASTING: remove your STUMPS 





and BOULDERS Quick and Cheap? If 

our Ajax Cartridges are not sold by 
our dealer, write us for prices tointroduce. AJAX 
YNAMITE WORKS, Bay City, Mich. 








THE SHORT ROUTE 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West, 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. @. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort 8t. West, (Hammond Building.) 





RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot, foot of Brush 8t. City office, 84 Wood 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. 


























Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON Arr. 
* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | t 9:40am 
+10:15am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland | t 9:05 pm 
t 1:10 pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huren & North | .......... 
cocccveces Mentreal, New York, etc...... | * 1:50pm 
tt :20 pm | 8t.Clair,Romeo and Pt. Huron | t 6:00 pm 
*10:40 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45am 
. EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
*12 noon | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 1:50pm 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Iat. Stations...... t 5:30 pm 
cevececeos London and Int. Stations...... | t 9:06am 
DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
t 6:55am | Saginaw,G HavenaMilwaukee | t 9:25 pm 
+ 9:15am | Pontvac and int. stations...... t 2:00 pm 
+11:30 am | G.Rapids,Milwaukees Chicago | t 3:55pm 
+ 4:05 pm | Saginaw, Lansing & G. Rapids | t11:50am 
* 5:45 pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | ¢ 8:10am 
t 8:30 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. | * 7:05am 
*10:00 pm | Grand Rapids, Grand Haven. | * 7:05 am 














tDaily exceptSunday. *Daily. {Sunday only. 
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MEHMED’S LUCK. 





Mehmed Agha was one of the most 
shiftless and useless of the refugees 
from Bulgaria who came to Constanti- 
nople after the Russian war made that 
region a Christian country. He was 
strong in build, he was fairly good- 
looking and he seemed fairly wteui- 
gent. But do what he would he could 
find no steady work. At almost any 
hour of almost any day his bright yel- 
low waistcoat and crimson girdle 

gleamed among the shadows of the 
dingy little coffee-house by the carriage 
stand at Beshiktash. For there he 
lounged away his time, waiting for 
something to turn up. At night he 
wrapped himself in his brown home- 
spun cloak and slept on one of the cof- 
fee-house benches, barely tolerated by 
the coffee-house keeper, because he. 
having been a refugee himself, knew 
the pitiful bitterness of the refugee’s 
lot. How Mehmed lived no one knows. 
He was never seen to eat; and people 
looked at him askance, as though he 
had mastered the chameleon’s secret. 
At last Mehmed’s long and patient ex- 
pectancy was justified. Something did 
turn up: and from that moment the 
man’s character as well as his life was 
revolutionized. 

What turned up was a very simple 
and pleasing solution of his difficulties 
One day the stout and jolly old imam 
of the parish received a visit from 
Melek Hanum, a buxom widow living 
nearly opposite the little coffee-house 
by the carriage stand. She held her 
white veil modestly over her face, and. 
with a certain amount of hesitation 
and incoherency, she asked the aston- 
ished old gentleman to obtain for her 
the hand of Mehmed, the refugee, in 
marriage. She explained that, being 
a lone woman, she needed a husband; 
and that Mehmed Agha being a good- 
looking man, who had nothing in par- 
ticular to occupy him, she fancied that 
he might have been destined by fate 
for the vacant post in her house. “Of 
course it will amount,” she said, “to 
my doing everything for him, but then 
the foor fellow needs to have some one 
take care of him!” 

The good imam had not quite that 
right of disposal of Mehmed Agha’s 
hand which Melek Hanum seemed to 
ascribe to him. Nevertheless, as pastor 
of the parish, he had more than once 
performed similar favors for anxious 
and hopeless ones. He therefore saw 
no reason to refuse to act as wooer of 
Mehmed for the widow, and, thanks to 
his wise diplomacy. a match was 
quickly arranged. . 

Not long after the marriage Melek 
Hanum casually remarked to her hus- 
band that she knew how to make very 
good beurek pastry cakes. “There is 
no reason,” she said, ‘‘why you should 
not go out early in the morning and 
sell my beurek cakes on the streets. 
People will buy them for breakfast. 
and we shall make on them at least 
enough to pay for our coal.” This 
seemed unimpeachable sense. Thus 
Mehmed Agha became a beurekji, ris- 
ing early every morning, and peddling 
the toothsome cakes from house to 
house in a little tray slung about his 
neck. The profits reconciled him to the 
inconvenience of regular duties. 

After the trade in pastry cakes had 
become an established and successful 
enterprise, Melek Hanum one day 
hailed her husband with a new propos- 
al. “Oh, Mehmed, soul of my soul.” 
she said. “It is no shame to work, if 
we can get money in that way to pay 
the baker’s account. The neighbors 
have just told me from their window 
that Yusuf, the school porter, has gone 
away. He is to be stableman at Kia- 
mil Pasha’s. Run quick to the imam 
and ask him to let you be school porter. 
Your beurek cakes are sold off long 
before it is time to take the children 
to school. You might do this work as 
well as not.” 

The imam was kindly disposed, and 
so the next day, after selling his beur- 
eks, Mehmed Agha began his new du- 
ties, gathering up all the little children 
of the quarter and taking them and 
their dinner tins, under his protecting 
shadow, to the school. 

After a few weeks there came again 
a day when the good imam knocked at 
the door of the little house opposite the 
coffee shop and called for Mehmed 
Agha. “May God give you endless 
days!” said he. “A man whom I put 
into the Bezestan as broker has died. 


Perhaps you might make a little money 
out of the business.” 

Before Mehmed Agha had a chance 
to answer a gentle voice from behind 
the screen where Melek Hanum had 
taken refuge on the arrival of the 
imam said: “Certainly, Mehmed. you 
ought to take this position. Fortunate- 
ly, the Bezestan does not opep until 
the middle of the forenoon. You will 
not have to hurry at ail after taking 
the children to school. It is not every 
day that you can get a chance to take 
up a business which will pay the rent 
of the house.” Needless to say, Meh- 
med Agha became a Bezestan broker. 
Every day .dfter selling his beurek 
cakes and taking the children to school 
he hurried over to Stamboul, and spent 
three or four hours in perambulating 
the bazaars; now with a watch, or 
again with a copper kettle, or perhaps 
an amber cigarette-holder in his hand, 
for all to see, while he cried aloud 
the amount of the last bid, and ac- 
cepted new ones. He succeeded pretty 
well, for the Bezestan merchants liked 
his looks and his manner of talking, 
and gave him plenty of opportunities to 
make his commission. 

One evening when Mehmed Agha re- 
turned from Stamboul he found his 
wife in a state of great excitement. 
Hamid, the night watchman of the dis- 
trict, was an old man. He had now 
been taken sick again, and had been 
forced to acknowledge that he could 
no longer perform the duties of his 
office. “It is a rare chance for you, 
Mehmed,” said Melek Hanum. “TI have 
told the imam to recommend you to 
the captain of the guard for the place. 
The work will not interfere with your 
other business, and it will bring us in 
at least enough to pay for our clothes.” 


Mehmed Agha looked rather ruefully 
at this new development of his good 
luck. But the very next night saw 
him installed as night watchman. He 
had to sally forth about two hours 
after sunset, wrapped in his brown 
homespun overcoat, and with his feet 
incased in enormous boots, with toes 
sharp and upturned, like the bows of 
a caique. All night long, with the iron- 
shod parochial club, he had to pound 
out the hours in regular succession on 
the rough cobblestones of the pave- 
ment. A short time before breakfast 
he would return to his abode and take 
a short nap until it was time for him 
to begin his new day’s work with 
slinging his tray to sell his beurek 
cakes about the streets. 

The good old imam was a true friend 
to Mehmed. Before very long he found 
a hew way to help him. One of the 
muezzins of the mosque of Mihrimah, 
near the Adrianople gate in Stamvoul, 
was going back to his home at Aleppo. 
“You have a good voice,’ said the 
imam, “and you might just as well do 
the work of this muezzin. Happily, the 
Bezestan closes early; there will be 
plenty of time. All you have to do is 
to run over to Mihrimah after you get 
through at the Bezestan. There you 
give the call for afternoon prayers 
from the minaret and sing in the choir 
at the service, and then you come home 
as comfortable as a cat that is licking 
her chops over the last of the little 
chickens.” ; 

This was becoming serious, and Meh- 
med nearly said that he could not un- 
dertake any more work. But as soon 
as his wife heard of the proposal she 
said: “You are already in Stamboul in 
any case, my lion, and you might just 
as well earn this money, too; it will 
provide for our tobacco.” So Mehmed 
Agha became muezzin at the mosque 
of Mihrimah in addition to his other 
duties. 

One day, after the Bezestan had 
closed, Mehmed Agha was making all 
speed to reach the mosque in time, 
when, in crossing the square in front 
of the mosque of Bayezid, he squarely 
ran into a man. What was his amaze- 
ment to find that this collision had 
brought him face to face with Osman 
Agha, a friend of his boyhood at his 
old home in Loveha, in Bulgaria. 
Mehmed Agia had not seen his friend 
since the war, but he saluted him and 
hurried on. 

Osman Agha called after him to stop 
a moment, but Mehmed Agha answer- 
ed: “No; I am in a great hurry, and 
I cannot stop.” 

“Man alive!” cried Osman Agha, “I 
have just come from your father’s 
house, and you pass me like a cabinet 
minister, with a wave of the hand!” 
These words were uttered in a some- 
what disjointed and jerky fashion, for 
Osman Agha was running after Meh- 
med. When he had caught him firmly 
by the coat collar, Osman added: 
“Well, how are you, and what are you 
doing for a living?” : 
Mehmed Agha made no attempt to 
break away, and replied: “I am all 


but a woman married me, and she has 
found work for me; and now let me 
go and do it.” 

“But what kind of work is it that 
will not let you even stop to have a 
cup of coffee with your oldest friend?” 

“Oh, it is many works, First thing 
in the morning I am beurekji and sell 
beurek cakes at Beshiktash. Then I 
am school porter there, and have to 
take the children to school as soon as 
the beurek cakes are sold. As soon as 
the children are safely at school I 
have to hurry off to Stamboul, for I 
am broker in the Bezestan while that 
is open, and I sell auction goods about 
the bazaars. As soon as the Bezestan 
closes I am muezzin at the mosque of 
Mihrimah; and now I must go there 
to call the people to afternoon prayers. 
After the service I. go home, and as 
soon as I get home I am night watch- 
man until it is time to sell the beurek 
cakes again. My wife has found me 
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work, you see! Why, man, I do hot 
even have time to swallow dow) 
own spittle!’ 

“Well.” said Osman Agha, indie. 
nantly, “all I have to say is that it | 
had a wife who made me work like 
that I would divorce her before sun- 
set!” 

“That is what I would like to de. 
said Mehmed Agha, now for the first 
time recognizing his grievances, “Y x 
it would be best to divorce this wom. 
an. But, then, I would have to £0 to 
the court to tell the judge that T have 
diverced her, and to give security fo: 
the dowry money. Merey. Don’t you see 
Osman? It would never do in the 
world, It would take at least two 
hours’ time! I really haven't time ty 
be divorced!’ 

So saying, Mehmed Agha broke 
away from his friend and rushed off 
to the mosque of Mihrimah to call the 
faithful to prayers. 
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Hopeful Words to Childless Women. 





to a childless and desolate old age. 


strength in the organs of generation. 
condition is nearly always due to long 
tinued neglect of the plainest warnings. 


accompanied by offensive discharges 
and generally byirregularand scanty 
menstruation, indicate a nerve de- 
generation of the womb and sur- 
rounding organs, that unless speedily 
checked will result in barrenness. 

Read Mrs. Wilson's letter: 

DEAR Mrs. PiInkuiAM:—Noonecould 
have suffered from female troubles 
more than I. I had tumors on the 
womb, my ovaries were diseased, 
and for fifteen years I was a burden 
to myself. I was operated upon 
three different times, with only 
temporary relief; also tried 
many doctors. Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound 
was recommended to me by a 
lady friend, and after taking 
four bottles I was like a new wo- 
man. I had been married nine 
years, and had nochildren. I now 
have a beautiful little girl, and we 


St., Millville, N. J. 


Many a wife has found herself incapable of 
motherhood owing to some great lack of 
Such a 


Frequent backache and distressing pains 


feel assured she is the result of my taking the 
Compound.—May B. WI.son, 323 Sassafras 


The darkest days of husband and wife are when they come to look forward 
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Modern science and past experience have produced nothing so effective in 
treating diseases of the female organs as Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound and Sanative Wash used according to special directions. 

If you know any woman who is suffering and who is unable to secure relief, 
or who is sorrowful because she believes herself barren, tell her to write to 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass., and ask her advice. 
Pinkham’s cures are all recorded for quick reference, and a reply will be promptly 
sent wholly without charge, that will direct her what to do. 

Mrs. B. BLUHM, 4940 San Francisco Ave., St. Louis, Mo., writes:—“‘It has been 
my great desire to havea babe. Since taking your medicine my wish is fulfilled.” 


LydiaE. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; A Woman’s Remedy for Woman’ sIIIs 


The thousands of Mrs. 





templating 
lowest prices. Correspondence solicited. 


303 to 309 Lock Street, 


and Dealers in Supplies. Or write 


It will pay =~ to investigate our plans and visit our factories, if you are con- 
uilding a Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished at(=4—° 
me: 


Elgin System of Creamerie 


c= 


en 
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A MODEL CREAMERY OF THE TRUE SYSTEM 


True Dairy Supply Company, 


Syracuse, New York 


Contractors and builders of Butter and Cheese Factories, Manufacturers 


R. E. STURGIS, General Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich. 





S2 to $5 a.1ar imate ailing our patent” 
es. an ever 
farmer. A Klondike at home awaits every bes 
tlingagent Write for particulars at once. 
LUXFORD & WAY, Grand Rapids, Mich, 











If you like I can get you his place. 


right. For some time I had no work, 


ea. cured, bleeding, itch- 
ng or protruding, no failures, sam- 
ple free. Hermit. Remedy Co., 


Dept. B, 187 Dearborn St , Chicage. 





fo = \ GENERAL AGENTS 


wanted to superintend local 





he only agents selling the Combination 
Combination Lock-pin Clevis to farmers and 
Clevis & Pin others, Self locking ; always 





secure ; sells at sight; exclus- 
ive territory. 100 percent 7 

=—4 CORMANY MFG. CO. 

225 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


Ever Pat’d. 
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We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 











THE EDITOR'S DAIRY NOTES. 
THE DAIRY BREEDS, 

The discussion of the breeds best 
adapted to the largest production of 
butter in a year—the kind the butter 
maker wants—is stirring up consider- 
able interest in the Dairy Department. 

For our business we keep the cows 
that give the largest quantity and 
richest quality of milk, and those that 
make the most butter during a whole 
year, or during one period of lactation. 

We weigh each cow’s milk every 
night and morning, and occasionally 
test for butter fat. At the end of last 
year’s business the number of pounds 
of butter made did not vary ten pounds 
from the approximate number of 
pounds figured out from the Babcock 
test for butter fat. This for the whole 
herd. 

This shows that the Babcock test is 
perfectly reliable for us, and more than 
that, has helped us to check or correct 
serious loss from creaming and c¢hurn- 
ing. for we test the skim milk and but- 
termilk every time we test the cows. 

In all our experience and observation 
we find that the best cow, for butter 
making alone, is the bese cow all the 
world over, no matter what breed she 
may be. There are “mighty poor’ 
cows, for butter making, in all breeds, 
and sometimes it happens that the 
longer the pedigree the “shorter” the 
cow is in reaching the limit designed 
for. 

There is a good deal of what some 
call “rot” (tommy-rot is one variety. 
though it may not be strictly of a dairy 
type), in the claim that any one of the 
three breeds at the Wei‘s's Fair was 
proven to be ahead of the other two 
breeds for the butter maker, when all 
the conditions are taken into consider- 
ation. 

In fact, if all three breeds could have 
been kept together until to-day, in 9 
prolonged test for’ butter making, with 
all the individuals alive that were 
killed by forced feeding, we doubt 
whether the Jerseys could have stood 
the strain. Some of the best Jerseys in 
the world have been spoiled by bad 
handling, and by men who ought to 
know better. Who knows which of the 
three herds at the World’s Fair would 
have stood the strain had the test been 
prolonged for a whole year? 

In our small herd, made up of cows 
bought and raised, and kept or rejected 
by the amount of butter produced, we 
find some interesting results. We 
have Jerseys, grades, and grade Short- 
horns. We breed up and weed out by 
means of the scales and Babcock test. 

The two best cows in the herd are a 
grade Shorthorn and a Jersey. Each 
makes over 300 pounds of butter per 
year, and both are persistent miixers. 
The Jersey is small, weighing not over 
800 pounds, and is almost a living skel- 
eton. She is fed .all she will eat, of a 
fairly well balanced ration, and puts it 
nearly all in tue pail. She is certainly 
of a dairy type and a most profitable 
butter maker. In the hands of some 
Jersey enthusiast she would be 
spoiled in three years by hothouse 
treatment and forced feeding. If we 
could secure a herd just as good as she 
is, we would be satisfied—for awhile. 

The Shorthorn is a large cow, a per- 
sistent milker, giving a large flow, and 
having an average test ot 4.4 per cent 
fat. From the time she comes in until 
about eight weeks before calving again 
(for ten months), she keeps very thin 
in flesh—in fact, almost as thin as the 
Jersey. No mattes how. much we 
“force” her, during the first half of her 
period of lactation, she will not put on 
flesh, but puts nearly all in the pail. If 
we could secure a herd just as good as 
she is, we would be satisfied—for 
awhile. 

Our experience goes to show that the 
so-called dairy type or conformation is 
what we want in cows designed espe- 
cially for butter makers. All but one 
of our cows prove that the best cow is 
one that takes only just enough of her 
daily ration to sustain life, and keep 
all the functions in good working or- 
der, and puts practically all wwe rest 
into the pail. When a cow begins to 
fatten in the early period of lactation, 
and shrinks at the pail, she fails as a 
profitable butter maker. 

We have just sold a fat Shorthorn 
cow that we have milked for some five 
or six years. She represents the beefy 
type. Her disposition is to give 20 
pounds or more milk at each milking 
for three or four months, then sudden- 





ly go dry when about six months along 
in lactation. She keeps fat all the 
time. We have experimented in feed- 
ing her various grains and changing 
the amount of feed, but she persists in 
shrinking at the pail and putting all 
her feed on her back. 

If we were feeding cattle for beef, or 
not making a specialty of dairying, we 
should be glad to keep this class of 
WShorthorns, for we can see that the 
demand for this kind of cattle will be 
kept up for a long time to come. But 
butter making is our specialty, and we 
breed up and weed out along this line. 
Our best butter making cows are in- 
variably those that keep thin in flesh 
during the early period of lactation, 
and usually gain in flesh only when 
nearly dry, and are persistent milkers. 

In weeding out the cows that pav 
us the least, from a butter making 
standpoint, it has taken the beefy ani- 
mals every time. There is one more 
cow in our herd that is unsafisfactory 
for our purpose. She is a fine looking 
grade Jersey. She is finishing up her 
third period of lactation and persists 
in going dry, or nearly so, after heing 
milked six or seven months. She is of 
a beefy type and utilizes her feed in 
this direction in spite of all we can do 
to prevent it. She must go to the 
butcher now, having been “weighed in 
the (butter) balance and found want- 
ing.” 

Our advice to a brother farmer who 
wishes to make butter dairying pay, is 
to keep only those cows of a dairy type 
that put the most of their feed into the 
pail. Weigh and test your milk, so as 
to know which cows make the most 
butter. Then breed up and weed out 
along these lines. Keep any one of the 
three breeds that were in the World’s 
Fair test, or some of all three breeds 
if you please, as we are now doing. 
lf you keep at the business long enough 
you will find that, no matter what the 
breed may be, the dairy type or con- 
formation will usually decide the mat- 
ter as to individual animals. 

Some time ago we visited one of the 
finest herds of Shorthorns in the State. 
They are of what is called the “milk- 
ing strain,’ and we picked out four 
cows that, in our judgment, from their 
external conformation, were most ex- 
cellent types of butter makers. Inves- 
tigation proved that each one of these 
cows was a liberal and persistent milk- 
er, giving milk of a fairly rich quality. 

Once more we say, base your weed- 
ing out and breeding up upon the mer- 
its of actual performance at the pail, 
and you will not go far amiss. We 
have now grade Shorthorns, Jerseys, 
and Guernseys ‘» our ‘herd, and shall 
continue to apply the above test so 
long as we make a specialty of man- 
ufacturing butter. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
ANOTHER FROM CREAMERY 
CRANK. 





In answer to I. P. P., 1 would say 
I never figured the cost of feeding my 
cows. I do my own work, seldom hir- 
ing a day. I am also my own Carpen- 
ter. I only keep two horses. 

I raised no wheat for the last two 
years. seeding with barley. This past 
year I raised 250 bushels barley, 100 
bushels oats. and 400 bushels corn. 
Also had five acres of sweet corn 
planted close, one way—not drilled— 
quite well eared, which I fed without 
husking. Also cut five acres heavy 
alsike clover. 

All this fodder and grain I feed my 
cattle and hogs, and also a ton of 
ground feed, bought and fed, as I blun- 
dered in planting a late kind of corn 
and the frost hurt it. It is the first 
grain I have bought in several years. 

I sold off from my 50 acres in 1897, 
$552.07 in butter, eggs. hogs, cattle, a 
little fruit and a few potatoes. No ac- 
count is made of anything we use in 
the family. 

I have also two fine heifers 1 kept 
for cows, that I raised this year. My 
nine cows made 1,800 pounds of but- 
ter, which sold for $305.61. Paid for 
making, drawing, and cold storage, 
$79.98, leaving me $225.61 for butter, 
and $47 for calves, besides my two 
heifers and the skimmed milk I feed 
pigs. 

Remember, three of these cows are 
heifers, and a heifer is only one-third 
of a cow. I sold one old cow in October, 
and a 20-months’ old heifer took her 
place, so I still had my number. 

I feed the calves creamery milk, as 
soon as a cow’s milk is good, but wife 
thinks they would be better to feed a 
part new milk for a week or so. 

Now here is where the “fussing” I 
spoke of comes in. Remember, I am 
feeding Jerseys or grades. For a calf 
three days old wife takes a small table- 
spoonful of middlings, wets it with a 
little cold water, then adds boiling 





water and a little salt, and cooks it 
well, having it just good gruel, then 
adds factory milk enough to make 
three quarts or a little more according 
to the size of the calf, and when warm, 
feeds it. 

We gradually increase the grain un- 
til at two weeks old a common-sized 
ealf has half a pint of middlings, made 
into gruel, and milk enough to make 
four quarts. If they scour. scald a 
part of the milk, or give a little spice 
tea in the milk, or any such simple 
remedy and reduce the grain ration. 

If a little off the feed, and the bow- 
els not loose, a little raw linseed oil or 


fresh lard will be good for them. But 
watch your calves closely. I wish I 


might emphasize that. No two are ex- 
actly alike. I was feeding two calves 
last winter, and they had exactly the 
same mess. One scoured and one I had 
to give oil. They do not look quite as 
slick and nice as if fed more new milk, 
but they will play and feel as frisky as 
lambs and make good-sized yearlings. 

My full blood yearling measures four 
feet at the shoulder. I just sold the 
drovers a 20-months-old bull, raised in 
that way. I had not fed him a mouth- 
ful of grain during the winter, but he 
brought me $21.50. 

While doing my chores this evening 
I could hear two of my little calves 
thumping the side of the barn in their 
play. Guess factory milk won’t stunt 
them. I am getting many compliments 
on my two yearling heifers. 

In my creamery report, I omitted to 
mention that we had purchased a 
skimmed milk weigher, so every pat- 
ron’s milk is weighed out instead of 
measured.: 

Our cold storage costs half a cent per 
pound to store six months. The extra 
eartage, ete.. brings the expenses to 
about one cent per pound. 1 cleared 
$29.75 on storing 657 pounds of my but- 
ter. 

Barry Co., Mich. CREAMERY CRANK. 

(Your plan of doing all your own 
work is one that is to be commended, 
whenever and wherever possible. We 
wish we could manage our own farm 
work in the same way. 

We have only approximately figured 
out the cost of keeping our cows for 
a year, but it costs us more than it does 
you, for the reason that we must hire 
so much of our work done. We esti- 
mate the keeping of one cow at about 
$30 per year, inclucing feed, care and 
milking. 

Your article is very interesting to us; 
more so because you have about the 
right sized farm for doing all your own 
work. Having no other business on 
your hands, you can devote your wiiale 
time and energies to making your farm 
more and more productive, at the leas 
possible expense. 

And right here we wish to say to 
some of our young friends, who have 
small farms of 50 to 80 acres, or are 
thinking of purchasing a farm, go 
slow. If you have abundant means, it 
does not matter so much; but if your 
meens are limited. follow some such 

















plan as Creamery Crank and others 
have advised in The Farmer. 

A small farm, if it is only fairly fer- 
tile, with decent or comfortable build- 
ings, in the hands of a young man (or 
woman) who loves, and knows how to 
care for, well bred stock, and who can, 
with his wife, do nearly all the farm 
work, will pay far better than a larger 
farm, heavily encumbered with a mort- 
gage, and worked by hired help. 

Although our friend thinks it would 
have paid better to feed some whole 
milk to his calves for a little longer 
time, we wish our readers, who keep 
cows and raise ealves, to notice the 
pains taken by Creamery Crank and 
his wife to prepare a gruel for each 
feeding, and to give the young calves 
the best ration possible with skim milk 
as a basis.—Ed.) 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 


The Experiment Station of Rhode Island 
has recently issued a bulletin on Lime and 
Liming which will prove of considerable 
value to farmers. The results of pumer- 
ous experiments are shown, valuable hints 
and information are given, and the little 
pamphlet is brim full of useful informa- 
tion. For the use of farmers in this 
territory The Ohlemacher Lime Co., of 
Sandusky, Ohio, had this bulletin re- 
printed and will send a copy of same free 
of charge upon application. Give your 
name and P. O. address plainly. 


Don’t Buy More Cows 


until you buy one of 
the renowned 


SHARPLES 
SEPARATORS, 


You may then discover 
that you have cows 
enough. Itadds to and 
increases the herd by 
increasing the prod- 
uct It saves all the 
butter fat. It means 
an increase of 20 per 
cent in your herd 
‘without the additional expense of buying 
and feeding the extra cows. Send for cir- 
culars and know thetruth about it. 
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Paeatons. P. M. SHARPLES, 
Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 





Crystal Creameries 


FOR FARM DAIRIES. 


a 
Glass Cans, Steel Cabinets. 
Prices from $18 to $100. 
Pay for themselves in six months. Catalogs free. 


THE KNEELAND CRYSTAL CREAMERY CO., 


LANSING, MICH. 


Save the COWS. 


General Cow Drink on_hand is cheap insurance. 
soc. each: $5 oo dozen. Circular free. 
MOORE BROS., Veterinarians, Albany, N. Y. 


1260 ‘97 BICYCLES BELOW COST 


of making to clear our factory. 

Sent on approval. Second-hand 

bicycles, $5 up. BICYOLE FREE 

to advertise us. Easy work, no 

fake. Write for our great offer. 

; COOK CYOLE CO., Factory, 12-24 
Franklin St ; Salesrooms, 69-71 Fourth Av . CHTCAG® 














addresses of Sweepstakes Gold 
scores. 
made butter : 


Western Offices: | 
RanootepH & Canat Sts, 
CHICACO. 





WORLD'S 
BUTTER GHAMPIONS 


EVERY ONE AN “ALPHA-DE LAVAL” USER. 


’ HERE have now been six Annual Conventions and Grand 
Competitive Butter Contests of the National Buttermakers 
Association,—1892, 1893, (none in 1894), 1895, 1896, 1897 and 1898. 
The following is the list of years, places of convention, names and 


Every prize winning exhibit has been “ Alpha-De Laval” 


than is possible with any other separator or system. 
The reasons for this are as simple and ascertain as gravity itself. 
If you do not understand them and would like to know them send 


for “Dairy” catalogue No. 257 or ‘‘ Creamery” catalogue No. 508. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


CENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


edal winners, and the highest 


perfect buttermaking 


Branch Offices: 
1102 Arco Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


ONE YEAR, Postage paid.....s.ssseceeeseeee $1.00 
SIX MONTHS, “ le 60 
N. B.—We will 44 stop sending paper when 
8 paid has expired, so that 





promptly. ; 

Always send money by draft, postoffice money 
order, registered letter or by —. We will not 
be responsible for money sent in letters. Address all 
communications to, and make all drafts, checks and 
> eg orders payable to the Lawrence Publish- 
ng Co. 


ADVERTISING RATES: - 

Regular Ads. per line, each insertion.......-...- c. 
Business Notiees, solid minion, chafged count...55c. 
lar Reading Notites, set in reading matter " 


rates for space occupied. 
Ads. displayed or leaded to suit advertisers, but 


are charged pér line — Agate measurement, or 

.50 per inch each insertion. 
“i hae Quack Doctor, or Swindling Adver- 
tisements inserted at any price. 

SCALE OF DISCOUNTS. 

The following discounts will be made on orders 
sent at one time for one advertiser, amounting to 
$20 or over, to be completed within one year: 






On § 20 and under § 50...... veseessaeeeeeeS DOr Cent. 
si kf aii Sieosoee oBBesbstonee pv oe 
: Mei. “ue 


300 and ove 
No deviation froth above rates. 
DETROIT, SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1898. 


This paper is entered at the Detroit Postoffice as 
second class matter. 














THE DAILY “WORLD.” 
A CHANGE. 


Commencing May 1, the Inter-state 
edition of the Daily World will be a 
regular 8-page paper every issue, and 
the combination price advanced to 
$2. All who have subscribed and all 
who do subscribe between this and 
May 1 for the combination’ at $1.50 
(the present price) will get the ad- 
vantage of the enlarged size for the 
balance of their time, from May 1, 
but the order must be received by us 
before May 1, as the price from that 
time on will be $2. Get your orders 
in before May 1 and save 50 cents. 
Agents should take advantage of 
this change and push the combina- 
tion. It will assist in securing or- 
ders for THE FARMER. 





The Supreme Court the present week 
handed down another decision on tax- 
titles, which will have the effect of 
causing a complete change of policy 
on the part of the State, and incident- 
ally knock out the titles of a good 
many pieces of land held by sp2ecula- 
tors in tax-titles. The decision in ef- 
fect decides that when land is bid in 
by the State for unpaid taxes, that 
land cannot be advertised and sold 
for subsequent taxes, as the State has 
no power to sell its own lands for 
taxes. All the State can do is to hold 
such lands, add the taxes of each 
year to the amount owed by the form- 
er owner, and collect it from him 
when he comes to redeem his pvrop- 
erty. All titles, therefore, .cquized 
from the State which had been bid in 
for taxes of some previous year, are 
void, and all the original owner inas to 
do is to pay up his arrearages in the 
shape of taxes and accumulated inter- 
est to regain possession of his land. 





In the lower house of the German 
diet on Tuesday last a member asked 
that more stringent regulations he en- 
forced for the exclusion of the San 
Jose scale. He also announced that 
the German cider manufactur2rs’ 
union demanded the complete prohi- 
bition of the import of American ap- 
ples, adding that it would be impos- 
sible to eventually avoid such a pro- 
hibition, pointing out that the industry 
was in such a flourishing condition 
that the moment was particularly fa- 
vorable. Moreover, he insisted the 
complete exclusion of American ap- 
ples would be less burdensome than 


the present costly examinations at the 
entry ports. Baron von Hammerstein- 
Loxten, the minister of agriculture, in 
reply said that if a more stringent op- 
eration was found necessary he would 
make further recommendation to the 
imperial government, It is very ap- 
parent that every pretext possible will 
be seized by the agrarian party in that 
country to shut out American agricul- 
tural products, and that the surest 
means of putting a stop to such dis- 
crimination is a system of retaliation 
which will exclude German wines— 
badly adulterated—and sugars. 


THE CUBAN SITUATION. 











The proceedings of the court of in- 
quiry upon the Maine disaster have 
been sent to Congress, and the find- 
ings published in the newspapers of 
the countty. The evidence collected 
shows beyond doubt that the disaster 


to the Maine eame from _ out- 
side influences, and not from  in- 
ternal causes; that the condition 


of the ship and the discipline of 
its crew were all that could be desired; 
and that it has been impossible to con- 
nect anyone with the act, although it 
is certaii that someone is guilty of the 
outrage. That is the shape in which 
the Maine incideiit stands to-day, and 
the matter must yet be adjusted be- 
tween the two governments, of) the 
basis of Spain’s obligation to protect 
foreign vessels in its harbors the same 
as foreign citizens living or journeying 
within its borders. 

In the meantime the Spaniards have 
been conducting an investigation of 
their own, and the results arrived at, 
as generally expected, are exactly op- 
posite to the conclusions of the Ameri- 
ean officials. This is quite natural 
when the surrounding circumstances 
and the peculiarities of the Spanish 
character are considered. No one be- 
lieves, outside of the Spaniards them- 
selves, that the Maine was sent to the 
bottom of the harbor of Havana 
through the negligence of its officers 
and crew. The contention of the Span- 
iards, however, gives them a_ basis 
upon which to demand that the whcle 
question be submitted to arbitration, 
and that, we believe, will be what the 
Spanish government wiil demand. 
Whether the demand will be acceded 
to or not will depend upon President 
McKinley and Congress, and we be- 
lieve it is in good hands, and that the 
people of the United States can afford 
to await their action with the belief 
that it will be in accordance with 
right and justice, and for the best in- 
terests of the country. 

But that is only one phase of the 
issue between the United States and 
Spain. There is another one, and of 
even greater importance than that of 
the Maine disaster from a humanita- 
rian point of view. That is the condi- 
tion of Cuba and its unfortunate peo- 
ple. For two years the island has been 
the scene of atrocities which are far 
beyond the Armenian horrors which 
wrought up the civilized nations of 
Europe to such a pitch that interven- 
tion between the Turks and their vie- 
tims was resolved upon, and only the 
submission of the Turkish government 
prevented war being declared against 
it. From unbiased reports it appears 
that 250,000 persons in Cuba have died 
from starvation or have been murder- 
ed. The starving remnant of the Pa- 
cificos, as those who do not take part 
in the war between the insurgents and 
the Spanish army are called, are 
gathered together and held by a cor- 
don of Spanish soldiers. No food is 
given them by their captors, and they 
must continue to be fed by the people 
of the United States or starve to death, 
as have so many thousands of their 
fellow Cubans. Such a state of affairs 
in this age and generation is intolera- 
ble, and we believe the government of 








the United States would be justified 
in taking strong measures to put an 
end to present conditions, even if such 
action resulted in a declaration of war. 
It is apparent that the Spanish army 
propose making the island a depopu- 
lated desert rather than allow the in- 
surgents to triumph, and murder and 
starvation seems to be the only meth- 
ods the Cuban officials have been able 
to put in force to accomplish this re- 
sult. 

Frankly, we believe the country is 
nearer war to-day than at any time 
since the civil war ‘ended. Congress 
is getting restive, and it has required 
all the tact and strong will of the 
President and cabinet, with the aid of 
Speaker *Reed, to prevent war being 
declared at once. At this writing it 
is given out that the President asks 
for only a few days more time until 
the answer of the Spanish government 
ean be returned to the demands made 
upon it by the American representa- 
tive. Rumors. state that these de- 
mands include a cessation of the war 
in Cuba, the return of the Pacificos to 
their homes so that they may be able 
to secure food to prevent starvation, 
and the adoption of measures by the 
Spanish government which will in- 
duce the insurgents to lay down their 
arms. This latter point will be the 
most difficult one to arrange, as the 
Cubans appear determined to insist 
upon entire independence as the only 
terms of peace they will accept. It is 
also stated that the government has 
offered to guarantee a Cuban loan of 
$200,000,000 ‘if the Spaniards will ac- 
cept it in payment for the island. 

These are said to be the questions 
now being discussed between the rep- 
resentatives of the two governments, 
and an agreement upon which is 
necessary if war is prevented. If no 
agreement is reached we believe the 
government will intervene in Cuba, 
and war will certainly follow."In view 
of the great interests at stake, and the 
terrible results which must follow a 
declaration of war, there should be 
no attempt to do anything hurriedly— 
to force the hand of the President in 
such an emergency, where the coolest 
judgment and most careful manage- 
ment on his part are so urgently de- 
manded. The people have been won- 
derfully patient, when all things are 
considered, and that patience should 
continue for a few days longer. 





* FLOUR ADULTERATION. 

Since the letter of Dr. Kedzie, of the 
Agricultural College, on this subject 
was printed, the Doctor has kept right 
on investigating the extent to which 
such adulteration is practiced and the 
methods pursued by the millers who 
are guilty of this fraud upon the pub- 
lic. So far as he can learn no millers 
in this State have as yet done anything 
in the way of adulterating their prod- 
uct. The mills in the South, however, 
are quite generally engaged in the 
business, and have been enabled to cut 
off shipments of Michigan flour to that 
section very largely by underselling 
the Michigan product, while yet mak- 


ing a handsome profit for 
themselves. Louisville and Nash- 
ville seem © be headquarters 
for the adulterators, who import 


western and northern wheat, grind 
it, mix it with from 10 to 25 per 
cent of corn flour, and sell it in the 
market as “flour.” The profits are 
large, as the flour need not be very fine, 
being generally of the grade called 
“straights,” which includes about all 
of the middlings. This corn flour is 
whiter than wheat flour, being made 
from southera white corn, and every- 
thing taken‘out of it except the clear 
starch. Its very white color offseis 
the use of the middlings, and keeps the 
color of the product very close to that 





of good wheat flour, but of course jtg, 
strength and value are greatly deter. 
orated. Agents are traveling over ay} 
the states offering this corn flour ang 
flourine to millers at very low prices, 

Dr. Kedzie has sent to leading yil- 
lers at Louisville and Nashville for 
sample barrels of their product, and 
they have been shipped to him. When 
received they will be subjected to criti- 
cal analyses, and the results obtained 
will be printed in The Farmer. 

The importance of this subject of 
adulteration cannot be fully estimated 
without a consideration of all the facts 
surrounding it. At first sight it would 
appear that only the millers are affect- 
ed. But, if the miller is willing to pro- 
tect himself he can da sa by using the 
same means as his competitors, which 
is the use of 15 to 25 per cent of white 
corn meal, This means a lessened de- 
mand for wheat. Then in the present 
condition of affairs between this coun- 
try and several of the great nations of 
continental Europe, we would surely 
see American flour excluded entirely 
because of its adulteration. We regard 
this as a positive certaintv if this sys- 
tem of adulteration is not: stopped. 
Wheat would then be exported instead 
of flour, and the business of the large 
mills of the country would be seriously 
affected. The by-products of the large 
amounts of flour now exported would 
be carried abroad in the wheat, and 
the price of bran and middlings would 
advance in consequence. This would 
be a serious matter for farmers, dairy- 
men and feeders, because their wheat 
would bring no more, if as much, while 
these feeds would be enhanced in 
price. From the standpoint of the 
farmer, the more flour and less wheat 
there is exported, the cheaper will be 
these feedstuffs, the cost of producing 
butter, cheese, pork, beef. mutton and 
wool thereby reduced, and the richer 
will be his soil. We would regard it as 
a very serious blow to the farmers of 
Michigan to have American. flour bar- 
red out of Europe, and there would not 
be a single compensating advantage, 
so far as we can see, for the loss that 
would be sustained. 





A peculiar state of affairs has ex- 
isted in the township of Ecorse, this 
county, brought about by the action 
of its treasurer. It seems that the 
farmers have been greatly annoyed 
and suffered serious loss from their 
flocks of sheep being attacked by dogs, 
which have killed and mangled a num- 
ber of valuable animals. The matter 
would be investigated, and a warrant 
for the loss sustained in each case 
given to the owner of the sheep. 
These warrants, however, would not 
by paid, on the ground that there were 
no funds in the town treasury for that 
purpose. The treasurer also refused to 
collect the dog tax, from which such 
warrants must be paid, on the ground 
that the tax was unconstitutional. 
The matter came up on an application 
for a mandamus in the county court, 
to compel the collection of such tax, 
and Judge Donovan has issued an or- 
der to that effect. The position taken 
by the treasurer, whose name is Col- 
umbus Sans Souci, is an extraordinary 
one. He’ appears to think that he is 
the Supreme Court, and that it comes 
within his power to declare a law un- 
constitutional and refuse to enforce it. 
He should remember that his oath of 
office only requires him to enforce 
laws, not pass upon their constitution- 
ality. The trouble has been of sev- 
eral years’ standing, and a number of 
the readers of The Farmer are inter- 
ested in having the matter permanent- 
ly settled. Mr. Sans Souci will here- 
after collect the dog tax, or he will 
have trouble. 


Dors Your Roor LEAK?—Old Roofs 
Made Good as New. If an old leaky tin, 
iron, or steel roof, _— it with Allen’s 
Anti-Rust Japan ne coatis enough; no 
skill required; costs little; goes far, and 
lasts long. Stops leaks and prolongs the 
life of oldroofs'’ Write for evidence and 
circulars. Agents wanted. ALLEN ANTI- 
Rust Mre. Co., 4:3 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati Ohio. 
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MUST HAVE GOOD ROADS. 





The state of New York is prepar- 
‘ing to go into the ‘“‘good roads’? move- 
ment in a manner which will surely 
‘test the patience as well as the pock- 
et-books of its taxpayers. A Dill has 
jpassed the lower house of the legisla- 
itture. It practically places the carry- 
‘ing out of the law in the hands of a 
state engineer, who will lay out the 
roads to be improved. The citizens 
cvalong the roads can decide to have 
them improved, and the cost of the im- 
provement is divided, the residents 
paying one half and the 
state the other. In the richer 
counties, in which are large 
cities, this will not be felt very much, 
but in the poorer ones, with the tax- 
payers largely farmers, it will prove a 
very onerous burden. If they improve 
their highways in accordance with the 
views of the state engineer, they will 
be taxed for 50 per cent of the cost, be- 
sides their proportion of the state tax. 
If they do not feel able to improve 
their roads, they will have to pay their 
proportion of the state tax to be used 
in improving the highways in other lo- 
ealities. The introducer of the bill said 
it compelled no one to have good roads 
if they did not want them, but he for- 
got to say it taxed them for roads 
which they might never see or use. We 
shall watch the operations of this law, 
if the proposed bill becomes a_ law, 
with a good deal of interest. It seems 
specially designed to build costly high- 
ways in the rich counties, and compel 
the poorer ones to stand a part of the 
expense. It practically does away with 
local option in the matter of road im- 
provement, and we _ predict it will 
prove a very costly and unpopular 
measure which will soon be either 
greatly modified or repealed. 





It is rumored that the Standard Oil 
Co. is furnishing a part of the capital 
to enable Mr. Leiter to run his deal 
successfully. We are pleased to hear 
that its money is being used to hold 
up the price of wheat. It is not often 
used in so good a cause. 





A. D. M., Olivet, Eaton county, in- 
quires where he can get some of the 
Holland or Dutch Belted cattle. We 
believe there are one or two herds in 
this State, but we do not know their 
location beyond the fact that they are 
in the western part of the State. If 
the owners have any stock for sale 
they should make it known through 
our advertising columns. 





NAVIGATION OPEN ON THE 
LAKES. 





The palatial steel steamers of the 
Detroit and Cleveland Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. commenced running between 
Cleveland and Detroit last week, so 
that this popular route between these 
great cities is formally opened for the 
season. The company has expended 
something over $60,000 during this 
winter adding to the capacity and com- 
fort of their great boats, which are 
justly celebrated for their beauty, 
speed, safety and cleanliness. For 
particulars address <A. A. Schantz, 
general passenger agent, Detroit, Mich. 





A Perfect Onton is Leonard’s Yellow Globe 
as grown by S. F. Leonard of Chicago, Tl. By 
adopting a most rigid course of selection, taking 
only the very finest and perfect bulbs te 
ing each year, he has finally produced What may 
be termed *‘Pedigreed Seed.” This seed is just as 
certain to produce a perfect onion as a pedigreed 
animal is to reproduce itself. Write Mr. Leonard 
for his catalog, which contains a more complete 
description of this onion and hundreds of other 
things of value to the owner of a farm or garden. 





Carloads of Peach Trees.—Peach trees are 
now being shipped in carload lots from Harrison’s 
Nurseries, at Berlin, Md., toall parts of thecountry 
where peach trees are cultivated. Reports from 
the state authorities who have inspectedthe nurs- 
eries, show that the quality of these trees is up 
to the high standard of past seasons. Their 
catalog is sent free on request. 





Raising Wages. 


is @ mutual gratification to employerand em- 
ploye as it indicates a prosperous business condi- 
tion. The Dain Mfg. Co., Carroliton. Mo., whose 
advertising appears elsewhere in this issue, have 
Without solicitation raised the wages of their en- 
tire ie tone 10 percent. Their plant is run- 
ning toits full capacity, both day and night, with 
orders ahead that insure a continuation of abund- 
~*~ work in all departments for several months to 
e, 





When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 


RHEUMATISM 


“ey Slffered 45 Years 


With Rheumatism. 
NOW CURED, 


Water Valley, Miss., Dec. 31, 1897. 

Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. Ill.:—I 
have suffered forty-five years with rheumatism but 
could get no medieine to cure me until I 
got your ‘5 DROPS.” I had suffered for a year 
with catarrhin my head before I used your medicine 
“5 DROPS,” and I could not hear out of my right ear, 
but when I took the “5 DROPS” I was cured of 
the catarrh and my hearing was restored. 
It is a blessed thing for me that I ever heard of your 
mediciae and used it. forI am so improved that I 
almost feel young again though I am eighty-two 
years old. T W. WILLIAMSON. 

Peotone, I1l.. Dec. 23, 1897. 

Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago:—Enclosed 
please find draft for which send some more of the 
“5 DROPS.” I have not used a bottle yet and 
my rheumatism is all gone. and all those that 
use it speak highly of it. I know it is the best 
rheumatism cure I have tried in the last 18 years. 

Respectfully yours, WM. YOUNG. 

“5 DROPS” cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neu- 
ralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Ca- 
tarrh, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous 
and Neuralgic Headaches, Heart Weak- 
ness, La Grippe, Creeping Numbness. 

Many thousands of similar letters re- 
ceived. The merits of “5 DROPS” is undisputed 
with those who have tried it. We are certain that a 
trial bottle will convince anyone, and for another 
30 days we will send a sample bottle, prepaid, for 
25 cents. Large bottles of “5 DROPS” (300 doses,) 
$1.00; 3 bottles, $2.50. Not sold by druggists. only by 
us and our agents. Agents wanted in new 
territory. Write us to-day. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 
167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EED CORN.—Brown’s Medium Early Yellow 
Dent. Seed purchased of J. H. Brown last year. 
Carefully assorted, thoroughly dried. $1 per bu.; 
bags free when full. A.G. BLOOD, Laingsburg, Mich. 





[TRADE MARK ] 








Aen Collar Button Set, look like 
silver, lever top, 4 buttons, by mail 10c. Send for 
circulars. F J.S Novelty Co., Bx. 183, Lansing, Mich 


WANTED An active man in every county in 
® Michigan to appoint local agents for 
a large Fertilizer Company. Liberal commission to 
right parties Address answer, F U. care this paper. 


SUGAR BEET SEED. fiorinarier acre trial 
lot by mail, postage paid with directions Sow now! 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, 52 Dey 8t., New York. 


FOR SALE a portable saw mill and 

9 powerful traction engine; 

also several good farms on liberal terms. Address 
F. A. SESSIONS, Ionia, Mich. 


FOR SALE, SEED OATS, cor, Sates: ‘te. 


per bush. or $6 for10 bushels. Sacks free. Cash must 
be sent with order. J. E. VOGEL, Lansing, Mich. 














Self-Locking Hand Potato Planters, 


RECORD: 
ef EUREKA: 4 acres 
} and 320 hills (19,680 

‘ hills) in 10 hours; 
2.590 hills in 1 hour. 
PINGREE: 4 acres 
(19,360 hills) in 9 
hours and 48 min.; 
2,106 hillsin 1 hour 
(Hills 3 feet apart 
“ES ; A each way). 
ST ae EUREKA, $125; 
PINGREE, $1.00; Patent Sack, 60c. Send 
booklet: ‘‘Potatoes—How to Plant Them ” seolinatee 
GREENVILLE PLANTER CO., Greenville, Mich. 


VAMONG THE OZARKS” 


The Land of Bi ed Apples, is an attractiv 
and interesting book. handsomely illustrated with 
views of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit-raising 
in that GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA, the 
southern slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great 
value not only to fruit-grewers, but to every farmer 
and homeseeker looking for a farm and a home. 
Mailed free _ Address 

J.E. LOCK WOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


GUITAR AND BANJO WITHOUT A TEACHER, 


Send lic. to me and I wiil mail you any one of the 
following charts; any two for 25c; or four for 50¢c: 
Chart (1), containing all majorand minor chords for 
Guitar in natural key; Chart (2), same for Guitar in 
Spanish key; Chart (3), all chords on Banjo; Chart 
(4). all positions and one piece on Mandolin. These 
are absolutely the only charts with which a beginner 
can learn to play at once. They are also very 
valuable to old players. 

L. A. PACKER, Lawton, Mich. 


CARMAN HO 3 a late or fall variety, one of 

« 5 the greatest yielders grown, 
and nearly allof them marketable with very few 
small ones ana of good table quality. Price, $1 per 
bushel. Address H. W. DARLING, Arland, Mich. 


LUMBER 


TO SELL DIRECT TO THE 


FARMER and CONTRACTOR. 


Long Barn Timbers, Barn Siding, Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Lath and Shingles. 
C.S. BLISS & CO , Saginaw, Mich. 


cueing CLIMAX. MMA Eneme 

















Write for prices. 








M* TWO-HORSE JUMBO will pull larger ones. 
The two best all around Grub and Stump 
Pullers on Earth. Machines arranged for two pulls 
atonce. Prices are Right. Special Price on 
first machine sold in New Territory. Send for my 
Patelogue before you buy a Puller or grub by 
hand. C. D. EDWARDS, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Also Manufacturer of Open Ditchers. 





talectorat. FLOWER SEEDS 
ade 8° vireties, FREE! 


An Unparalleled Offer 
by an Old-Established 
4and Reliable Publish- 
ing House! THE LADIEs’ 
3 WORLD is a large, 24-page, 96- 
column illustrated magazine 
for ladies and the family circle, 

» with elegant cover printed in colors. 

It is devoted to Stories, Poems, 
482 Ladies’ Fancy Work, Home Decora- 
Be tion, Housekeeping, Fashions, 

Hygiene, Juvenile Reading, Flori- 
culture, etc. To introduce this charming 
ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes where 
it is not already taken, we now make the following 
f colossal offer: Upon receipt of only Twenty 
Cents in silver or stamps, we will send The 
Ladies’ World /r Six Months, and to cach subscriber 
we will also send, Free and post-paid, a large and magni- 
ficent Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, 306 
Varieties, as follows: - 

x Packet Imperial Japanese P 
Morning Glory. The flowers are 
of exquisite beauty and enormous size, 
often five inches in diameter; great 
variety of colors, some beautifull 
striped, mottled, penciled and bordered. 

1 Packet Superb Asters. Choic- 
est possible mixture, composed entirely 
of the finest named varieties, including 
the Victoria, Non Plus Ultra, Comet, 
Truffaut's Perfection, Triumph, etc. 

t Packet Seabiosa (Bridal Ese 
Bouquet.) New strain, pure white, Marne 
as distinguished from the old-fashioned “* Mourning Bride." 
Large, double flowers; easily grown, and excellent for bouquets. 

1 Packet Dreamland Poppies. A fine collection, 
comprising many new, rare and expensive varieties, such as 
Irresistible, American Flag, Cardinal, Danebrog, etc. 

1 Packet Everlastings, for winter bouquets. A choice 
mixture of all varieties that retain their color and form long- 
est, including Acroclinium, Ammobium, Helichrysum, etc. 

x Packet Dwarf Sweet Pea 
**Cupid.*? Grows only 6 to 8 inches 
high; fine for borders; flowers profusely 
all summer; blossoms large and fragrant. 

And 7hree Hundred Other Varie- 
ties, including Fireball Dianthus, Phlox 
Drummondii, Single Dahlia, Gaillardia, 
Lobb’s Nasturtiums, Ice Plant, Thun- 
bergia, Candytuft, French’Balsam, Ger- 
man Stock, Crimson Eye Hibiscus, Lilli- 
put Marigold, Salpiglossis, Forget-M 
k Not, Cosmos, Pansies, Verbenas, Chrys- 
Seam anthemums, Mignonette, Cyprus Vine, 
Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Petunia, etc. 

Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire Magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up by a first-class Seed House 
and warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how many flower 
seeds you have purchased for this season, you cannot afford to 
miss this wonderful offer. We guarantee every subscriber 
many times the value of money sent, and will refund your money 
and make you a present of the seeds if you are not entirely sat- 
isfied. @7his offer is reliable. Do not confound it with the 
catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous persons, ¢ We have been 
established over 22 years, and refer to the Commercial Agencies 
as to our responsibility. Six subscriptions and six Seed Col- 
lections sent for $1.00. Write to-day! Don't put it off! Address 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 23 City Hall Place, New York, 
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” 
> BARLEY, ‘‘OHI0 BEARDLESS,” 3 
> Six rowed, beardless and hull remains tight. ¢ 
> Karly to ripen. Yields more bushels per acre @ 
> than oats and brings the farmer twice the? 
> money. Try it $1 per bu; bags lic. each. Write > 
» for circulars and prices on Clover, Timothy,Ked @ 
» Top, Blue Grass,Orchard Grass and Field seeds. & 
> The Henry Philipps Seed and Implement Co., 4 
q 115 & 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. > 4 
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$0 fe Het 


with 4 or6shovels parallel or 
12 spring tooth gangs with 
our patented parallel beam 
movement. The gangs can 
be moved 6 to 18 inches apart. 
Pronounced by most expert 
farmers the most satisfac- 
tory cultivator used. Write 
for further information. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
York, Pa. 


Can name equally low prices 
on Field Rollers,Corn Planters, Harrows & Shellers. 








lightens 


shortens 


GREASE ~ 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 
helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 








Scotch Diamond Harrow, 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Cuts eleven feet wide with one stroke. Does more 
work than three strokes with any other harrow 
made in any kind of soil. Address 


THOS. TIPLING, Vrave’ Street, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


A GOOD CHANCE 


TO BUY A FARM OF {60 ACRES. 
Good soil ard buildings; living water; right for 
stock. Near stationon R. R., school and church. 

Terms easy. Address 
J. B., care of C. O. THOMPSON, Ionia, Mich. 








keep our show card tacked up on trees, fences and bridges throughout town and country; 
steady employment, commission or salary; #65.00 per Month and Expenses, not 


\ AN] HH RELIABLE MEN in every locality, local or traveling, to introduce a new discovery, and 


manera | E GLOBE 


MEDICA 


to exceed $2.50 *ieti money deposited in any bank at start if desired; write for particu- 
ars. 


ELECTRIC CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





TWO HUNDRED MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS A YEAR 


More or Less 





have inereased the products of the dairies of 

this and other countries, since their introduc- 

tion three years ago, to such an extent that it 
is impossible to estimate this increase, 
exceed the above sum, as many users state that they 
have increased their product from each cow more 
than $10.C0 to $20.00 per year, 

As the records at the Experiment Stations and in 
Creameries and Dairies show that they average more 
thorough separation than any other, it makes the 
Improved U. 8. the 


T" IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATORS 


It may far 


STANDARD 


and all others are now striving to equal them. The 
manner in which they have advanced to the leading 
position in so short atime since their introduction 
is phenomenal, and proves what we have so often 
read: ‘The last shall be 


FIRST” 


Everyone admits that they are more substantially made than any other. 
The Improved U. 8. Separators are made in more styles and sizes than any 
other, and are adapted to all sizes of dairies and creameries, : 
They are sold, as always, on the basis of their unqualified and guaranteed 


superiority over any separator. 


Send for Dairy catalogue No. 197 
Send for Creamery ‘ =. $9 


4 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE Co. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 








SAVE 
~ MONEY 


FRE 
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only firm where 7 
Dealers’ or Middl 





ou get the Real Exact Value for 


EI FRE 





only firm of actual manufacturers 
selling exclusively to the general 
public direct, at factory cost—the 


our money. There 
men’s profits added. {#°SPECIAL OFFERS NOW 


ASY PAYMENTS .=) 


Send for our new 1898 Catalogue 
illustrated in colors, containing full 


vw we WVViv ww ww we ee wy we ae we wy ae Oe) 
descriptions of all our P’ 
Organs. REMEMBER we are the 


ianos and 


are No 
READ 


‘taded uonus 


gate. 


tosuit your circumstances. Pianos and Organs shipped on ae days’ trial in yourown home 
r 


under our special warrant for twenty-five years. No money requ 
to purchaser guaran 
REFERENCES, — Our bank, your bank, 
any bank, the editor of this paper, or of any 
of the multitude of patrons who have pur- R “ 

millions of dollars worth of instru-@j which an 


“P/: a 
$] Ul 


A he 
550 


CORNISH 


Manofactarers of American Pianos and Organs. 


edinadvance. Satedelivery 





CORNIS 


catalogue. 


co., 





CLLLEEFGLLPLLELLLPWDLOOrrnw™ 
Established nearly 50 Yea: 


WASHINGTON, N. 3.2% 


TERMS: No Satisfaction, No Pay. 


¥~ BEND for particulars of our pop? > 
ular Co-Partnership Plan. by: 
one can easily obtain a 

Piano or Organ for noth. 
ing. Full explanation with every ? 
S 


' 
Taal 
rs. 


| 
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Che Household. 


DUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
ditt Woop. 








should be pleased to have any of our 
ha Me who iaiee an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions — 
any subject which is under discussion, or wh ch 
trey wish discussed. The invitation is gen 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by wae 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








For The Michigan Farmer. : 
SUGAR-MAKING. 





Now the zero weather’s pot, 
he spring has come at last, : 
un as it has in all the Gays of yore; 
And we gather up our spiles, 
And we count the many miles. ‘gttatnanis 
We must travel as we often have be . 


After many a - rl 
i r om lo. : 
“ae Prong roaring fire in the arch; 
And we wonder if the buyer, 
Would not raise the prices h 
If he knew the effort a 
march. 


igher, 
ll along the 


. " Hight 
We begin our work at daylight, 
And ~ stay until the midnight, — 
‘And we never think of striking for eig 
hours: - ; 
We leave our sweets till morning, 
Then a thief we may be eres, just 
And we think there is no trouble 


like ours. 


Then the wind it blows a breeze, 
it rocks the many trees, |. 
Ana we fear we never more will see our 
aoe is delusion 
ar-making is \ " 
and the spring it brings confusion, 


y lasses never can atone. 
And the sweet mo er eee 


—— 

7 7 n Q’ 

YME CHATS WITH FARMERS 
oa WIVES. 





COUNTRY SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
There are manly successful Sunday 


schools in the country. There are 


churches scattered in every direction 
from the populous center's and in con- 
nection with these are regularly sus- 
tained schools. Yet there are very 
many localities where there is no 
church and meetings are held 
in the school house. Here, too, 
we find the Sunday school in 
a more or less flourishing con- 
dition. But there are also localities 
where there are no religious services 
whatever, and while it might be that 
not sufficient interest could be aroused 
to sustain preaching, there surely 
could be a successfully conducted Sun- 
day school, at least during a portion 
of the year. : : 

This is the time to begin work in 
this direction. April should see the 
country Sunday school established and 
in good running order. The question 
of a superintendent sometimes Is a 
puzzling one. It may be that there is 
no man suitable and willing to as- 
sume the position, but here agai 
woman steps into the breach, and 
while it would have been considered 
improper for her to conduct public 
services not so many years ago, how 
some of our most successful schools 
are in charge of women. It is a ques- 
tion of duty, dear sisters. Personally 
we may shrink from what we call an 
ordeal—standing before an audience 
and conducting services, but think of 
the children, of whom there are usual- 
ly plenty in any community to sustain 
the Sunday schools. They need some 
religious training, and altogether too 
little of this is given in the average 
home. The Sunday school affords 
them some place to gather on the Sab- 
bath, even if for no more than a single 
hour. It will give them something to 
think about, to talk about; and the 
little papers and cards will furnish 
profitable reading in their homes. The 
knowledge of the Bible and the great 
truths of christianity as taught in the 
Sunday school may be all the religious 
education some children ever get. We 
know there are plenty of other in- 
fluences. Is it not our duty to give 
every child an opportunity to attend 
divine service of some kind? And chil- 
dren are so eager for it, too. Their 
enthusiasm would put that of most 
adults toshame. They enjoy the sing- 
ing, and join in it most heartily. Even 
this is religious training in itself. 
Every child loves the songs which he 
learns at Sunday school. 

Probably very few women unaccus- 
tomed to public speaking feel that they 
can stand before even such an un- 
critical audience as that of a country 
Sunday school and offer an acceptable 
prayer. This is the only feature of 
the work they do not feel able to mas- 
ter. There are plenty of prayerful 
christian women who think they can- 
not do it. Were it not for this they 
would have no hesitation in attempt- 
ing the work. They can teach a class, 
and are willing to do so, but as for 


f 





opening the service with extempo- 
raneous prayer, they shrink from at- 
tempting it. To such let me say: 
Every time you do it makes the next 
attempt less dreaded. Try to forget 
self entirely, and trusting all to the 
dear Father who knoweth our every 
infirmity, set forth your petitions 
simply, clearly, avoiding set phrases 
and unmeaning words. Try to use 
only such words as the smallest child 
can comprehend. Thank God for His 
mercies and ask His blessing upon the 
school. Long prayers are not only un- 
necessary, but absolutely harmful, 
since the attention of the smaller chil- 
dren will wander and interest flag. 
Always close with the Lord’s prayer 
in concert, and if thought best this 
may take the place of any other. Every 
child should learn it. Also at some 
part of the session teach the Beati- 
tudes, verse by verse. This may re- 
quire several months, but should be 
persisted in until every boy and girl 
commits them to memory. The Apos- 
tles Creed should be taught in the 
same manner. These once memorized 
can never be forgotten, 

Avoid sectarianism. Let the school 
be one where creeds and dogmas are 
conspicuous by their absence. Let 
every one feel that it is their school, no 
matter what particular church they 
may have a leaning toward. Its sup- 
port will not be difficult; the children 
will delight in bringing their pennies, 
and an occasional social will help to 
increase rather than detract from the 
interest. 

I hope there will be many Sunday 
schools opened this spring where form- 
erly none have existed. Women may 
do a good work in this way, the end of 
which only the Almighty can foresee. 
Two or three devoted women and as 
many children as they can gather will 
assure a successful Sunday school. 





REPORT OF WOMEN’S SECTION 
AT THE ROUND-UP _INSTI- 
TUTE. 


Friday afternoon’s session opened at 
2 with the Lord’s prayer in concert, 
and a piano solo by Miss Husted. 

“Literary Clubs and the Farmer's 
Wife,” by Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, of 
Flint, was the first paper on the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Rockwood was unavoida- 
bly absent and Mrs. A. V. Weather- 
wax, of Grand Rapids, gave a few 
minutes’ talk on this subject. Among 
other good things she said a beautiful 
thought had come to her from a 
Scotch writer, who says that “every 
bud that does not blossom is a coffin.” 
So all the thoughts that come from 
conviction are buds, and we should not 
make them coffins, but give them ut- 
terance and make them living blos- 
soms. A favorite couplet was, “When- 
eer I see a bush of living green, I 
want to see some blossoms grow be- 
tween.” No person is so wretched but 
that they may have some joy, and the 
average woman has about an equal 
part. Country women are made wel- 
come in the city clubs because of their 
ability being recognized. We are gen- 
erally governed by our husband's in- 
terests, and is it not to his interest 
that we should keep pace with him 
and :nake ourselves helpmeets in deed ? 

Resolutions on the death of Miss 
Frances E. Willard were read and 
adopted. 

A sextette of College boys sang the 
“Soldiers’ Chorus,” and responded to 
a hearty encore with “She Couldn’t 
Tell Chicken from Turkey.” <A yote 
of thanks was: proposed, which was 
heartily responded to. The boys re- 
plied by three cheers for the ladies 
and closed with the College yell. 

Mrs. Mayo then introduced Miss 
Louise Miller, of Detroit, who talked 
upon “Nature in Relation to Some 
Problems in Life.” She gave a clear 
and concise resume of the methods she 
uses to teach the science of life to the 
young, and the mothers present must 
have gleaned many things that could 
be applied in their own lives, She 
said that until manual training was 
introduced many of the nerve centers 
were undeveloped. A great many im- 
Eressions were  sub-conscious, and 
children should be surrounded with 
barmonious colors in their own homes, 
as inharmonious things produce a jar 
on the consciousness; that from 1 to 
15 were the periods of brain training, 
development of connecting fibers and 
the material change in the physical 
and mental life of the child, when the 
habits of life are becoming fixed, and 
mothers should see to it that only the 
best things in music, literature and 
home environment should surround 
the child during this period. 

Prof. Edith McDermott talked a few 
cninutes upon “Co-education,” and this 





closed one of the most pleasant and 
profitable meetings of the kind that 
Michigan women have been privileged 
to attend. 
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EASTER SOUVENIR. 


From a piece of cardboard cut a leaf 
the shape and size of a large leaf of 
the lily-of-the-valley. Cover this on 
both sides with dark green satin the 
shade of the natural leaf. Cut the 
satin same shape and the least bit 
larger than the pasteboard and put 
this on both sides of it, using a bit of 
white glue just at the edges of the 
cardboard, and put a bit at the edges 
of the satin, also, and stick them to- 
gether, This will prevent the edges of 
the pasteboard showing. On one side 
of this leaf paint three stems—natural 
size—of lily-of-the-valley blossoms. In 
cutting the leaf leave a stem about one 
and one-half inches long, and at the 
stem tie a bow of white satin ribbon 
three-quarters of an inch wide. If this 
leaf is nicely made it will look much 
like the natural leaf and blossoms. 

EASTER NOVELTIES. 

Take a round stick as large as a 
common lead pencil and six inches 
long. Cover this with yellow satin rib- 
bon half an inch wide by winding the 
ribbon very smoothly around the stick, 
fastening it at each end. Make two 
bows of this same ribbon and fasten 
one at each end of the covered stick. 
Cut a piece of the ribbon eight inches 
long and fasten it to each end of the 
stick under the bows; this is to hang 
it up by. It is better to sew this rib- 
bon to the ends before the bows are 
put on. In the middle of the ribbon is 
a bew of the yellow ribbon with loops 
and ends two inches long. Take three 
eggs, make an opening in the small 
end of each shell and remove the con- 
tents. With sharp scissors cut away 
part of the top, leaving a little more 
than three-quarters of the shell. Be 
eareful not to crack the shell, and cut 
it quite straight around the top. While 
the shells are yet moist on the inside 
line them with bits of silk or satin, 
press it on and it will stick to the 
shell, Line one with pink, another 
with blue, the third with red. To each 
of these shells is fastened a bit of 
baby ribbon six inches long. Sew the 
ends at opposite sides of the shells, 
and over each end put a tiny bow 
made cf same ribbon. Use a very fine 
needle and fine sewing silk to sew the 
bows and ribbon on. Take but one 
stitch through the shell and then tie 
it on the inside. The ribbon must cor- 
respond with the lining in the shells. 
On one shell is painted in tiny letters, 
“shoe buttons,” and a cluster of four 
shoe buttons. The letters are done 
with yellow, the buttons with black. 
Put a dozen or less shoe buttons in 
this shell. On the second shell is paint- 
ed a thimble with silver paint, and 
three clusters of tiny flowers in gay 
colors. Put a thimble in this shell. 
On the third is a little black ball with 
a needle stuck through it; this is to 
represent a ‘ball of thread. On the 
other side of shell put a spray of lilies. 
In this put a small ball of black linen 
thread and a large needle stuck in it. 
When the eggshells are all completed 
‘atch the ribbon on each one in the 
center and sew them to the covered 
stick at equal distances apart. Where 
each is sewed to the stick put a small 
bow, same as on the shells, and then 
hang it up. ILKA. 





NO PLACE LIKE THE FARM. 





I am a farmer’s wife and enjoy be- 
ing one, There is no place like a farm 
for independence. City people, it is 
true, enjoy privileges of lectures, 
ehurches and libraries that farmers 
some distance from town cannot have, 
no matter how much they would like 
them, but we can all take plenty of 
good papers, for they are so cheap now 
Wwe have seven each week, and there is 
none more welcome than The Michi- 
gan Farmer. I am lonesome if we fail 
to get our mail Saturdays. 

I have been reading what J. A. C. K. 
has to say about department. stores, 
and I hold out my hand to her. It 
is true that the merchants and dealers 
do not consider the farmers one parti- 
cle, and I am one who thinks that if 
the farmer can save by buying of mail 
order houses, let him do so. We make 
quite an amount of butter, and have 
regular customers, but I sometimes 
have a quantity besides. If you take 
it to the store and want to trade it 
out, all right, but if you do not need 
the trade you can take a due bill or 
take your butter back. Due bills will 
not pass in place of money with the 
hardware merchant or the druggist, or 


at other places where farmers must 








deal. I believe if the dealers wero 
liberal in paying cash for butter anq 
eggs the farmers would be liberal jy 


spending their money back again 
with them. The editor says 
if we took a _ large bill of 


goods and the cash to pay for them, 
the merchant would make a discount 
to us, but in these towns we do not 
have stores where we can buy dry 
goods, groceries, hardware, drugs or 
anything a farmer may need of one 
firm, and when your wants are divided 
among the different merchants you do 
not buy enough at one place to get 4 
discount. For myself I would rather 
buy where 1 can see what I am buy 
ing, if the merchants would be satis. 
fied with a reasonable amount of 
profit, but on so many different articles 
they make half profit. which makes jt 
high-priced to the farmer. 

If prosperity comes to us, money 
may be freer with the merchants, We 
are waiting patiently and enjoying 
ourselves with farm life in the mean 
time. 

Livingston Co. L ALN 





A BEADED STRIPE. 





A correspondent wishes me to ex- 
plain what is meant by a “beaded” 
stripe. It is one thread each of black 
and red, alternating until you have 
any number you wish, or you can sub- 
stitute any other colors. If every other 
thread is different it will be what we 
term a beading in carpets. 

I was visiting a friend a few days 
ago and she, as well as myself, was 
very much interested in rag carpets. 
She had one that was so pretty I 
would like to tell the Household about 
it. She had in the stripe three shades 
of blue, five threads of each shade. 
Then three shades of red, five threads 
of each. Then three shades of green. 
five threads of each. Five threads of 
copperas, five of orange, five of yellow, 
fifteen of black, twenty-five of dark 
brown, and twenty-five of light brown. 
Now commence again with the blue 
shades. If your colors are good you 
will be well pleased with this stripe. 
You can take your darkest rags and 
put in the brown dye first, and it will 
be quite easy to get the two shades. 
Through the Household department 
we can help one another a great deal. 
if only to give suggestions about mak- 
ing rag carpets. 

ie. 32: D: 





A correspondent who wishes to be 
known as Amy, asks L. N. H. if she 
will send to the Household her recipe 
for apple butter wherein sugar beets 
are substituted for apples. 








$19.50 
$15 


Fe 
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ASTONISHING OFFER 















tiful miniature UPHOLSTERED PAR. 
of three pieces (for the next 60 days) will be 
dress on receipt of $1.00 to expenses 





color desired). To advert 
ish mp ed -_ on ape 
' ppin; ‘ 
Teceive attention ali letters y Ls Contain $1.00. 


Franklin Furniture Co., 28 Duane St., N. Y. 








Correspondeuce invit- 
ed. No charge for ad- 
vice as to curability. 
P. Harold Hayes, H.D. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








CURED TO STAY CURED 
CANCERS CURED. 


Absorption Process a conceded success Scarcely a 
failure in 16 years. No Knife. No Caustic. No Blood. 
No Pain. Write DR. HESS, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.., for particulars and references. For Cancer of 
the breast, if not broken out, treatment can be sent. 
ANGORA quisite colors; charming manners 

and dispositions; finest stock in Am- 
KITTENS | ae: all ages and colors. WALNUT 
RIDGE FARMS, Box 2144,Boston,Mass. 


To stick things use cap) 
Beware!!! Don’ttake M C t 
a substitute. ajor b) emen ' 
Your Children cured of Bed: 
wetting. Sample free. 
Dr F E.MAY, Bloomington, (U. 


LADIES’ JEWEL WASHER. Aze°",<; 


sample prepaid. $i WASHER CO., Medusa, N. Y. 











Beautiful Angora Kittens in ex- 
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“STUCK-UP PEOPLE” FROM AN- 
OTHER STANDPOINT. 





I have just been reading Elizabeth's 
article entitled, “Stuck-Up People, and 
Those Who Think Them So,” and felt 
that I could not refrain from saying a 
few words on the same subject. 

I am here to vindicate the woman 
who is the victim of the ill-bred snob- 
bish slight which she frequently re- 
eeives from those who are her in- 
feriors. She may have brains, good 
breeding, gentle manners, education, 
refinement, in fact all the qualities 
which stamp her a true woman, but 
unfortunately she does not possess the 
one thing needful to admit her into the 
sancum sanctorum of the upper ten- 
dom, viz., money. If she has not that, 
her fate is sealed. Not unfrequently 
the fortunate possessors of this great 
stepping-stone to popularity are her in- 
feriors, intellectually and morally. 

The writer says: “If we do not re- 
ceive the attention we desire from 
others, let us look to ourselves for the 
cause,” and proposes a remedy. Now, 
1 do not agree with her as to the cause, 
neither am IL inclined to think her 
remedy would prove effectual. Hu- 
man nature is human nature the 
world over. The sensitive woman 
who receives a slight, feels it, and may 
remark it even in language similar to 
that quoted, but I do not feel that she 
is trying to uplift herself by lower- 
ing others; she merely expresses an 
opinion. I also take exceptions to the 
statement that she “instinctively feels” 
these people’ her superiors. She does 
not feel this; instead, hers is a right- 
eous indignation. 

Again, in the article to which I re- 
fer, the writer says remarks of this 
kind are more frequent in rural local. 
ities than among dwellers in the city. 
Here again I must take exceptions. 
My experience has been quite varied, 
and I feel justified in making the state- 
ment that much more frequently it is 
in the towns and villages of our land 
that we meet these would-be aristo- 
crats, who consider themselves su- 
perior beings because of the magnitude 
of their purse. The woman whose 
home is in the town, though she may 
be rich in goodness of heart and in- 
tellect. if she has not money, finds 
every avenue of social life closed to 
her. This is true, I am sorry to say, 
even in the church, which should be 
the great stronghold of righteousness. 
This is an evil, for which I would that 
I could propose a remedy. The mag- 
nitude of its proportions is such that 
nothing but a thorough revolution of 
our social code can rectify it. A feel- 
ing of universal brotherhood, making 
the golden rule our motto, worshiping 
Jesus, the Nazarene, instead of the Al- 
mighty Dollar are essential requisites 
toward the desired end. 

KATHERINE KEAN. 





AMUSING CHILDREN. 





In a former Household someone asks 
how to amuse little children. We have 
a little boy with us that amuses him- 
self for hours with pasteboard horses 
and other animals, the patterns being 
cut from pictures, He bends the legs 
so they will stand up. He has a paste- 
board sled, to which he hitches his 
horses with a cord. He has paper 
dolls with little dresses made to slip 
over the head, then tie a bit of yarn 
around the waist to hold them on. He 
cuts new dresses and dresses them 
up. To-day I cut him out a pasteboard 
dog, and now he thinks he must have 
a rabbit so he can go hunting. Chil- 
dren like thin boards and a case-knife 
to split them with. They will play 
with these for a long time. Colored 
pencils are nice for them to paint 
pictures. I love to watch little chil- 
dren playing and to hear them talk. 

AUNTIE B. 


RAG CARPET STRIPES. 








I expected to see rag carpet stripes 
all over the page of our Houshold, but 
only one appeared. 

I have a rag carpet that is consider- 
ed ‘by some of my friends the prettiest 
they ever saw. I prefer brown for 
main stripe, and two colors for warp. 
Wine color and blue or yellow is very 
pretty combination. I allow one and 
one-half pounds of rags to the yard so 
as to have plenty. Then I divide the 
rags equally, half to color for my 
fancy stripe, the other half for the 
main stripe, as IT like them ‘both to be 
the same width. To make twenty-five 
yards, thirty-seven pounds of rags 
would be plenty. Having six pounds 
of hit and miss, one would need at least 
twelve of brown. Now for my stripe: 





The center is five threads of red, 


then two of light green, two of yellow, 
then four threads of black, three of 
orange, three of blue, three of pink, 
three of darker green and two of yel- 
low, which makes a decided color be- 
tween fancy stripe and main stripe. 
Then come fourteen of brown, three 
of blue and white calico, fourteen of 
hit and miss, then the blue and white 
calico, then the brown, which brings 
hit and miss in center of main stripe. 
Red flannel is always the prettiest for 
red, if one can afford it. Rags should 
be cut fine. I used package dyes for 
coloring, with very good success, 





Ne:O:c. 

BABY'S BAND, AND OTHER 
THINGS. 

The older children have gone to 


school, John has started for town and 
the two little girls are playing keep 
house, so I will write a letter to the 
Household. 

Dolly asked some time ago why I 
keep bands on my babies so long. She 
says God made the baby _ perfectly 
formed and it should not need any 
band after the first. The little child 
is very apt to rupture itself, if it is pos- 
sessed of good strong lungs, by crying. I 
have known of cases of rupture from 
this cause. I have raised five children, 
the youngest now four year old. I al- 
ways kept bands on them for eight 
weeks, so as to be sure no injury 
would result from this cause. 

I was deeply touched by the letter 
Gail Leslie wrote so long ago. I think 
every mother’s heart goes out to her 
in sympathy. 

I want to thank Mrs. Grace for the 
suggestion she made about amusing 
children. I have often used potatoes 
in the way she uses beans, in repre- 
senting animals, by sticking sticks in- 
to them for legs and tail. My children 
like to play get dinner; sometimes 
spend hours in that way. 

I am much interested in Sister 
Mary’s letters of her Western home. 





I wish she would tell us more about 
the West. Doesn’t it rain a great deal, 
and are not the roads very much worse 
than in Michigan? 

Just one thing more and I will close 
for this time. If meat is tough put a 
little soda in the water you are boiling 
it in. If meat is a little tainted the 
soda will sweeten it, but the water 
should be turned off once in that case 
and be replaced by fresh. 

I have a pattern for child’s over- 
shoe, made of heavy cloth, that I will 
tell you about next fall. It is too late 
to be of use this season. 


Tuscola Co. AUNT EM. 





TREE PLANTING, 





Readers of the Household, arouse 
your latent energies and urge the 
good man of your family to plant at 
least one shade tree around your home 
this spring. Mothers, if you cannot get 
it done any other way. get the boys te 
do it; go to the woods with them and 
help select a tree, and in after years 
they will say. “Mother went to the 
woods with us the day we set that 
tree; what a good time we had.” 

Teachers, do your part! Urge the 
parents, big brothers and school board 
to plant trees on the school grounds. 
If they will not, get a spade and go to 
the woods with what boys you have 
and help them get at least one tree. 

You may think, “What is the use of 
troubling myself? No one will thank 
me for it.” Oh! yes they will! In com- 
ing years children and “grown-ups,” 
too, will rest beneath its shade and 
say. “I wonder who planted this tree!” 





If they don’t you'll have the conscious- 
ness that you did your best to beautify 
the school grounds for coming genera- | 
tions. 

So. once more I say to farmers’ 
wives, urge. beg, coax, but be sure 
and have shade trees planted around 
your homes if this has not already | 
been done. ; 

P. O. W. E. R. 


| liams has several to 


SOILED-CLOTHES BAG. 





Get one and one-half yards of tur- 
key red calico, sew the two sides up 
to form a bag. Turn down a_ two- 
inch hem at the top, sew it down 
twice one-fourth of an inch apart. Run 
in a corset string to hang it up by. 
They are very pretty with a large let- 
ter (one’s initial) in working floss on 
one side. 

PINY. 





CONTRIBUT’D RECIPES. 





Fraham bread:—Three cups graham 
flour; two cups white flour; three cups 
buttermilk; three tablespoonfuls melt- 
ed lard or meat fryings; one teaspoon- 
ful soda and one of salt. 

Vi woh 

Ginger cookies:—(for Edna.)—Mix to- 
gether one cup molasses, four table- 
spoonfuls cold water and one teaspoon- 
ful soda; then add one cup sugar, two 
beaten eggs, one tablespoonful ginger 
and a little salt. Mix quite stiff and 
bake quickly. 

MRS. BILLIE. 





An anxious housekeeper asks for in- 
structions about keeping hams. She 
doesn’t like frying them, and has tried 
packing (whole) in oats without suec- 
cess. Ashes packed firmly about the 
hams are said to prevent the formation 
of mold, but we cannot speak from ex- 
perience. We have found no way 
which will perfectly preserve the meat 
from mold. Who has? 





A good cloth mitten pattern is a 
boon to the woman who has to pro- 
vide hand coverings for one or more 
men and boys. Probably Mr. Wil- 
spare (for the 
postage), and the Household editor has 
four, sent in by contributors in re- 
sponse to the call for patterns. 

An excellent salve for burns is made 
by mixing lard and sulphur together. 
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\/ Enlarged to 48 Pages—Handsomely Illustrated ds 


17 THE INNER EXPERIENCES OF 1 
A CABINET MEMBER’S WIFE bd 


Intensely interesting letters, describing actual real-life 
ings in social and official Washington. 


happen- 


These papers tell of m 


facts only, and the authorship is naturally withheld, though 


they are none the less interesting on that account. 


A HEAVEN. 
KISSING HILL 


Unquestionably Miss Magruder’s 
best novel—a romance of” 

York society girl—commences 
in the Easter number. 


FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS. 


ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 


Prospectus for 1898, with portraits 
of famous writers and small 
reproductions of some of the 
illustrations that are to appear 
in the Journal in future numbers. 


$1.00 per Year 
10 cts. a Copy 
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LILIAN BELL 


SEES THE GERMANS \/ 


Perhaps the brightest of these 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


a New lively foreign letters from this \/ 
American girl abroad appears in 
this special Easter number. / 


THE BACHELOR GIRL dh. 
Ruth Ashmore gives a delight- 


fully common-sense talk about 
this type of the girl of to-day, 
in the Easter number. 
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Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 








The week closes with a very weak mar- 
ket. There is more attention being paid 
to the Cuban question than the price of 
wheat. Leiter is still able to hold May 
wheat in Chicago at $1.03% for No. 2 red; 
in Detroit it is quoted at 94%—rather a big 
difference, If we had good unmixed red 
wheat it could go to Chicago, as we pre- 
sume some small shipments are. We do 
not look for a good market until the war 
question is setiled one way or the other. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from March 10 to eS 31, inclusive: 





Red. Red. 
% 94% 
9214 
95% 92% 
9114 
953% = 92 
95 91% 
%3% 92% 
97 9316 
%% 93 
96 92 
9% 92% 
9534 91% 
94%, 90% 
9444 9% 
5) 9114 
9% 91% 
9334, 89% 
4 92 
= 94144 9% 


The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures each 
day during the week: 

May. July. ase. 
1 





Friday..... 5 as 9414 79% 
Saturday . 5 801% “3 
Monday 81% 7814 
Tuesday 7914 761% 
WE DUOBGAY 2 esescccses voce 94% 79%, 16% 
DOORS oko scvsveccece 04% 79% 76% 


The visible supply of wheat on Satur- 
day last in the United States and Canada 
was 30,061,000 bu, as compared with 31,417,- 
00 bu the previous week and 39,023,000 bu 
at the corresponding date last year. The 
decrease for the week was 1,356,000 bu. 

The Asiatic demand is said to be so good 
that it will probably absorb most of the 
surplus of the Pacific coast. 

According to Broomhall, the shipments 
from Argentina last week were 2,464,000 bu, 
and since January 1 they have been I1,- 
266,000 bu, as compared with 1,372,000 bu 
for the same time last year. 

French buyers, who took so much of the 
Leiter wheat a few weeks: ago, are said 
to be again in the market for supplies. 

About 2,000,000 bu of cash wheat that 
‘were to have been delivered on May con- 
tracts in Chicago have been taken in ad- 
vance by Leiter, and he will ship it out 
at the opening of navigation. 

Broomhall cables that large Indian ship- 
ments will not be made until June, and 
that Italy’s consumption of foreign bread- 
stuffs for February is two and a half times 
the quantity consumed last year. 

Italy and Germany receive over 50 per 
cent of their wheat from the Russian sea- 
ports, and very little comes from the ter- 
ritory tributary to the great trans-Si- 
berian railway. The danger that a sur- 
plus from any of the northerly Siberian 
provinces will materially affect the mar- 
kets of the world is remote. The wheat 
now grown goes to European Russia and 
fails to supply the demand. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 

_ There is nothing new to report regard- 
ing the butter market. At this point it is 
quiet and steady, with some tendency to 
weakness owing to increasing supplies. 
Quotations in this market are as follows: 
Creamery, 18@20c; fancy dairy, 16@I7c; 
fair to good, 13@15c; common, 11@12c: low 
grades, 8@9c per Ib. At Chicago there 
is more activity in the trade, 
especially in the lower and medium 
grades, for which the demand has im- 
proved. Values generally, however, are 
unchanged. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: Cream- 
eries, extras, 1814c; firsts, 16@17c; seconds, 
13@l4c. Dairies, extras, 16c; firsts, 124@ 
14%c; seconds 11%4@12c. Ladles, extras, 
114%@12%4c. Packing stock, 10%@lic: roll 
butter, 12c. The New York market shows 
considerable improvement. The demand 
has steadily increased for some days, and 
all offerings are well cleaned up. Values 
have strengthened, and the outlook for 
the next few days is better than for some 
weeks. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: New butter— 
Creamery, western, extras, per Ib, 19%c: 
do firsts, 181%4@19c; do thirds to seconds, 
1Y%@18e; do state, fancy, 19@19%c; do 
thirds to firsts, 15144@18%c; state dairy, 
talf firkin tubs, fancy, 18i%c; do Welsh 
tubs, finest, 18c; dairy tubs, firsts, 164@ 
17%c; do thirds to seconds, 14%4@16c; imi- 
tation creamery, extras, 17c; do seconds 
to firsts, 14@16c; factory, extras, 14%c: do 
seconds to firsts, 134@14%c; do lower 
grades, 12@13c; rolls, poor to choice, 12@ 
14c. Old butter—Creamery, western, sum- 
mer make, best. 17@17%4c; do common to 
prime, 14@16c; state dairy, tubs or firkins, 
best, 164%@i7c; do poor to goed, 13@16c; 
western factory, 12@14c. 

At Elgin this week the tone of the mar- 
ket is stronger, but as yet 1814c is the best 
price for creamery. 

CHFESE. 

The markets as a whole are not in very 
satisfactory shape at present. In this 
market quotations are unchanged, the 
range on best full creams being 10@10%c 
per lb. It is curious to note that con- 
sumers pay about as much as when prices 
were 2@3 cents higher than at present. 
The Chicago market is very quiet, the 
only feature of interest being a slightly 
improved demand for the finest full cream 
goods. Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: Young Amer- 
icas, 8@91%4c; twins, 74@8%c; cheddars, 7@ 
7%c; Swiss, 10@11%%c; limburger, 7@12c; 
brick, 8@10%c. At New York the market 
is quiet and’ without features of interest. 
The home trade is reported as moderate, 
with exporters showing a little more ac- 
tivity, but confining their purchases 
largely to second-class goods, with a few 
lots of fancy taken at top figures. Quo- 

tations in that market on Thursday were 





as follows: State, full cream, large, 
fancy, September, 8c; do choice, 7144@7%4c; 
do fair to good, 7@74c; do common, 6@ 
6%c; do colored or white, small, fancy, 
September, 84@8'6c; do choice, 734@8c; do 
common to good, 6@7c; light skims, small, 
choice, 6@6%c, do large, choice, 6c; part 
skims, small, choice, 6c; do large, choice, 
514c; do good to prime, 444@5c; do common 
to fair, 34@4c; full skims, 2@8c. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the best 
American cheese, white and colored, was 
quoted at 38c per cwt, the same price 
quoted a week ago. 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 








Detroit, March 31, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 





barrels are as follows: a 
SUPREME x 25-2 65cenc scceccscsnncesceeeses $4.75 
ROMO co: cn caGanappibusaessncentnseesoeesis 4.50 
Patent Michigan ...........seseeeeeeee 5.25 
Low Grade 3.50 

VO wccccess 4 
Buckwheat es 


Granulated Corn Meal........+-.++++++- { 

CORN.—The visibie supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 43,382,000 bu, as compared 
with 43,388,000 bu the previous week and 
25,152,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2, 30c; No 3, 29%c; No 3 white, 
31%c; No 2, yellow, 30%c; No 3, yellow, 


c. r 
O18,—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 11,636,000 bu, as compared 
with 12,304,000 bu the previous week, and 
3,796,000 bu at the eorresponding date in 
1897. Quotations are as follows: No 2 
white, 30c; No 3 white, 29!4c per bu. Mar- 
ket steady. ’ ; 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 3,265,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,291,000 bu the previous week, and 
3,705,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No 2 has declined to 5lc per bu, in 
sympathy with wheat. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $14; fine middlings, $15; cracked 
corn, $14; coarse corn meal, $13; corn and 
oat chop, $12 per ton. 

BUTTER.—The market is steady and 
unchanged, Rec2zipts are very large, but 
the bulk is only of ordinary quality. Quo- 
tations are as follows: Creamery 18@20c; 
fancy dairy, 16@l7ic; good dairy, 13@lic; 
low grades, 8@10c per Ib. 

EGGS.—Selling at 9@9%c per doz for 
fresh. 

POULTRY.—Quotations are as follows: 
Dressed chicken, 81:@9c; dressed geese 84% 
@9c; dressed turkeys, 1@12c; dressed 
ducks, 8%@9c per lb; live, 1@2c lower. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 34@3%c per Ib. 

CABBAGE.—Selling from wagons at 12 
@l5e per doz, or $1.30 per hundred. : 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime, $2.85; No 2, $2.65 
@2.70; Alsike, $3.00@3.50 per bu. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
8%@9c evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples, 444@5c per Ib. z 

APPLES.—Quoted as follows: Fair, $2.75 
@3.00 per bbl; good, $3.25@3.50; choice, $3.75 
@4.00. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 9@llc per lb for 
ordinary to best. 

BEANS.—Market quiet and steady at 
88c per bu for hand-picked. 

POTATOES.—Increasing receipts weak- 
ening the market. Quoted here at 60c per 
bu in car lots, and 65@70c from store. At 
Chicago quotations are 54@62c per bu, in 
ear lots. 

ONIONS.—Market dull and lower; sales 
are being made at 50@60c per bu for Michi- 


an. 
BTIDES.—No change since the decline 
noted last week. Latest quotations are as 
follows: No 1 green, 8c; No 2 green, 7c; 
No 1 cured, 9c; No 2 cured, 8c; No 1 green 
calf, 11c; No 2 green calf, 914c; No 1 kip, 
9c; No 2 kip, 744c; sheepskins, as to wool, 
90@$1.25; shearlings, 12@20c. 

COFFEE.—Roasted Rio, ordinary 9c, 
fair llc; Santos, good lic, choice 18c; 
Ma ‘ncaibo, 20@2%c; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 
28@32c; package coffee sold on the equal- 
ity plan on a basis of $9.50, less $1.50 per 
100-Ilb case in New York. 

PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork, lard and 
bacon are lower. Latest quotations are 
as follows: Mess pork, $10.25 per bbl; 
short cut mess, $10.75; short clear, $10.75; 
compound lard, 4%c; family lard, 5%4c; 
kettle lard, 64c; smoked hams, 8%4@8%c; 
bacon, 84@834c; shoulders, 5%c; picnic 
hams,6c; extra mess beef, $8.50; plate beef, 


$9.25. 

OILS.—Linseed has declined; turpentine 
shows an advance. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Raw linseed, 40c; boiled linseed, 42c 
per gal, less 1c for cash in ten days; ex- 
tra lard oil, 48c; No 1 lard oil, 33c; water 
white kerosene, 8%4c; fancy grade, 11'4c; 
deodorized stove gasoline, 7%4c; turpen- 
tine, 38c per gal in bbl lots. 

HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are as 
follows: Wire nails, $1.65; steel cut nails, 
$1.60 per-cwt, new card; axes, single bit, 
bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50; single 
bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid steel, 
$9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.40; carriage bolts, 
7% per cent off list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 
per cent off list; painted barbed wire, 
$1.70; galvanized do, $2 per cwt; single and 
double strength glass, 8 and 5 per cent 
off new list; sheet iron, No 24, $2.50 per 
ewt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per cent off 
list; No 9 annealed wire, $1.50 rates. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Thursday, March 31, 1898. 
CATTLE. 


Receipts Thursday, 483, as compared 
with 462 one week ago. Of good average 
butcher quality. Market active; all sold 
largely at strong last week’s prices. $4.50 
was the highest price to-day for good 
butcher steers av 1,166 lbs, and $4.25 for 
steers av 1,013 lbs, but the bulk changed 
hands at prices ranging from $3.25 to $4.15; 
old to good fat cows, $2.25 to $3.65; bulls, 
$3.00 to $3.50; feeders and stockers, $3.50 to 
$4.10. Veal calves—Receipts 161; one week 
azo, 47; active at prices ranging from 
$4.7 to $6.00, mostly $5.00 to $5.50. Milch 
cows and springers fairly active at $30 to 
$45 each. 

A. A. Bray sold Black 7 mixed butchers 
av 940 at $3.25, 4 heifers av 782 at $3.75, and 
ll feeders to Sullivan av 804 at $3.75. 

Haller & Co sold Fitzpatrick 10 mixed 
butchers av 1043 at $3.30. 

Mayer sold Black 4 fat heifers av 932 at 





$4, a cow weighing 1,110 at $2.75, and 15 
steers to Sullivan av 970 at $4. 

Baker sold Sullivan 9 good steers av 1,166 
at $4.50. : 

Glenn sold Moore a bull weighing 840 at 
$3.35, and 9 steers and heifers to Caplis & 
Co av 830 at $3.90. 

Adams sold Fitzpatrick 6 mixed butch- 
ie a 911 at $3.10, and 8 steers av 983 at 
Ackley sold Caplis & Co 3 cows av 1,060 
at $2.75, 5 do av 1,070 at $3.25, 2 bulls av 
1,290 at $3.25, and 23 good butcher steers av 
1,017 at $4.10. 

Stephens sold Black 4 heiferg av 850 at 
$4, and 17 steers to Sullivan av 877 at $4. 

Sharp sold Caplis & Co 2 bulls av 1,275 at 
$3.15, 8 cows av 1,052 at $3.15, and 2 steers 
av 960 at $4. 

Kelsey sold Schleicher 2 mixed butchers 
av 885 at $3.65. 

Mayer sold Mich Beef Co 5 steers av 
Pg at $4 and 3 mixed butchers av 1,090 at 


Aldrich & S sold Mich Beef Co 3 steers 
av 1156 at $4.25, and 2 do av 755 at $4.00. 

Taggart sold same a bull weighing 1370 
at $3.50, and a stocker to Sullivan weigh- 
ing 500 at $3.75. 

Belhimer sold Black a steer weighing 750 
at $3.95, 3 heifers av 933 at $3.95, and 9 
steers: to Sullivan av 888 at $3.95. 

Spicer & M sold Black 3 steers av 863 at 
a — 2 bulls to Mich Beef Co av 1195 
at $3.25. 


Harger sold Sullivan 6 steers av 837 at 
$4.00, 7 do av 823 at $4.00, and 3 cows av 896 
at $3.00. 

Hogan sold Mich Beef Co 2 cows av 985 
at $3.25, and 7 steers av 810 at $4.00. 
— sold Regan 2 steers av 750 at 


Ed Clark sold Black a bull weighing 1280 
at $3.00, 6 mixed butchers av 1108 at $3.50, 
9 cows av 1050 at $3.20, and 2 mixed av 790 
at i 

Murphy sold McIntyre a bull weighin 

0 at $3.40, and 3 do av 906 at 3.5. a 

Roe & Holmes sold Holmes 14 steers av 
943 at $4.15,, 1 do weighing 1140 at $4.40, 
1 do weighing 1100 at $4.25, and 3 do av 810 
at $4.15; 3 mixed butchers to Robinson av 
820 at $3.50, 8 steers and heifers av 995 at 
$4.15, 6 do av 905 at $3.90, 3 mixed butchers 
av 840 at $3.65, 3 do av 850 at $2.75, 4 cows 
av 940 at $3.25, and 1 do weighing 940 at 
$2.50; 3 steers to Sullivan av 536 at $3.25, 
and 2 feeders av 775 av $4.00. 

Spicer & M sold Fitzpatrick 5 mixed 
a fer hp $3.20, a fat cow weigh- 

4 at $3.50, O av 926 at $3.00, 
steers av 1015 at $4.10. ‘ wets 

ign ge jun Beef Co 4 mixed butch- 
ers av a .25, and 15 steers t 
av 860 at $4.121%. F re 

Winslow sold Sullivan 9 stockers av 600 
at $3.75, and a heifer weighing 500 at $3.25. 

Corregan sold Mason 5 steers av 914 at 
$4.00, and 1 weighing 980 at $3.75. 

Murphy sold Caplis & Co 4 heifers av 
867 at $4.00, 19 steers to Black av 1043 at 
$4.20, 3 cows av 1116 at $3.25, 2 do av 955 at 
$2.25, 2 mixed av 875 at $3.40, and a stocker 
to Sullivan weighing 560 at $3.40. 

__Kelsey sold Mich Beef Co a bull weigh- 
y By at $3.35, 1 do weighing 1380 at $3.00, 
ason weighi 3 
steers are ening 800 at $3.30, and 2 
oe McMullen sold Mich Beef Co 9 steers 
av 85 at $4.00, and 3 mixe 
i at $30 xed butchers av 
amberlain sold Hol 
wis at sue mes 6 steers av 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Receipts Thursday, 891; one week ago 
Market active and 0c to Ise higher 
than prices paid last Friday. Range of 
prices: Good to choice lambs, $5.50 to 
$5.85; light to good, and good mixed lets, 
$5.00 to $5.40; clipped, $4.40 to $5.00; fair to 
weet mixed eooKsy $3.80 to $4.60; culls 
common, $3. 75; a 
—o to $8.75; all sold, clos 

Sprague sold Sutton 30 lamb 
$5.75 and 4 sheep av 108 at $4. civsstncnaees 

Stephens sold same 17 clipped lambs av 
68 at $5, and 74 wool lambs av 81 at $5.85. 

Brenk & Son sold same 39 lambs av 78 
ee nny - 

harp sold Monaghan 84 mixed but 
= 85 ~ $4.75. ” re — 
unnel sold Fitzpatrick 35 mixed b - 
ers av 77 at $5.15. “ — 

Messmore sold Monaghan 36 lambs av 63 
at $5.25. 

A ated sold Harger 105 lambs av 81 at 

1D. OD. 

Estep sold Fitzpatrick 2 cli 

“= at $4.75. " a 
ayer sold Harger 30 lambs av 9 at 

$5.80, and 7 sheep to Sullivan B 

101 at $4.75. - ee 


HOGS. 

Receipts Thursday, 3,766 as compared 
with 5,145 one week ago. The quality aver- 
aged about the same. Market fairly active 
and unchanged from last Friday’s closing. 
Range of prices: Mediums and yorkers, 
a to. gt pnt =, $3.60 to $3.70; 

» $3. oO $3.55; stags, one-thir 4 
— = oo oo _ spect: 
oats so ullivan 65 av 148 Y 
34 pigs av 92 at $3.40. en 

Messmore sold same 45 av 141 at $3.80, 

Bray sold same 46 av 114 at $3.40. 

Clark & B sold same 78 av 140 at $3.70. 

Glenn sold same 28 pigs av 85 at $3.55. 

Sprague sold same 2% pigs av 112 at $3.50. 

Rook sold same 19 pigs av 111 at $3.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Parker, Webb & Co 
32 av 150, 55 av 178, 75 av 197, 68 av 166, 66 
av 19%, 68 av 175, 65 av 164 at $3.80, 33 av 
20. 10 av 104, 22 av 111 and 2% av 94 at 


Stoll & Co sold same 71 av 167 at $3.80. 
E Clark sold same 45 av 171 at $3.82%4. 
Burden sold same 92 av 174 at $3.80. 
Dillon sold same 47 av 177 at $3.80. 

J. McMullen sold same 149 av 158 at $3.80. 
= & Holmes sold same 24 av 176 at 


Ackley sold same 20 av 201 at $3.80. 
Hamburger sold same 67 av 183 at $3.80. 
Bunnell sold same 158 av 156 and 32 av 
164 at $3.80. 
White sold same 93 av 168 at $3.20. 
Mayer sold R S Webb 54 av 162 at $3.80. 
Bray sold same 87 av 167 at $3.80. 
oe — same 3 av 186 at $3.75. 
prague sold same 15 av 162 
170 at $3.80. ae 
Shelton sold same 60 av 149 at $3.80. 
Kelsey sold same 63 av 168 at $3.80. 
Belhimer sold same 49 av 152 at $3.80. 
Harger sold Hammond, S & Co 29 av 172 
at $3.77. 
Hogan sold same 83 av 147 at $3.75. 
Spicer & M sold same 79 av 161, 31 av 190, 
and 74 av 192 at $3.80. 
Stephens sold same 67 av 174 at $3.75. 
Corregan sold same 36 av 167 at $3.77%. 
Brands sold same 80 av 182 at $3.85. 
Morey sold Hammond, S & Co 62 av 196 
at $3.80. 





Friday, Apri SUS 
CATTLE. y pril 1, 189s. 
Receipts Friday, 386, as com pared wi 
306 one week ago. Market oie pe 
strong. $4.40 Was top price to-day for 25 
good steers av 1,150 lbs, balance as noted 
All sold early, closing firm. Veal calves— 
Receipts, 63; one week ago, 57; active but 
25 to 30c lower; bulk of sales at $5.00 to 
$5.50. Milch cows and_springers un- 

a R 
each so egan 4 steers and heifers 
av 740 at $3.8, a cow weighing ioe 
$3.25, 5 steers to Schleicher av 994 at $4.10. 
and a bull to Black weighing 1,050 at $3.25 
Chase sold Caplis & Co a bull weighing 
1,150 at $3.20, 2 mixed butchers av 75 at 
$30 and 9 steers and heifers av 831 at 


Underwood sold Black 5 mixed butchers 
av 990 at $3.40, a bull to Sullivan weighing 
1,370 at $3.40 and 6 steers av 1,155 at $4.25. 

Roberts & S sold Mich Beef Co 2 heifers 
av 915 at $4.00, 7 steers and heifers av 847 
at $3.75 and 6 cows av 1,041 at $2.75. 

Brewer & B sold Marx a bull weighing 
aad $3.25 and a steer weighing 800 at 


Weitzel sold Marx 4 steers and heifers 
av 987 at $4.00. 

Shook sold Kammen 2 steers av 900 ai 
$4.00 and 5 steers av 876 at $4.00. 

Armspoker sold Sullivan 9 steers av 
1,150 at $4.40, 5 do av 926 at $4.00, a bull 
weighing 1,180 at $3.40 and 4 cows to Magee 
av 1,145 at $3.30. 

Roberts & S sold Sullivan 16 steers ay 
1,152 at $4.40. 

Judson sold Sullivan 2 steers av 960 at 


$4.10. 
Sly sold Mich Beef Co 3 cows av 1,240 at 
$3.35 and a bull weighing 930 at $3.00. 

Richmond sold Black 8 steers and heif- 
ers av 987 at $4.30, 3 fat cows av 1,056 at 
$3.50 and 1 do weighing 1,050 at $3.10. 

White sold Regan 3 heifers av 706 at 
$4.00, a heifer weighing 670 at $3.50 and 14 
steers to Sullivan av 825 at $4.15. 

Spicer & M sold Sullivan 6 steers av 
1,106 at $4.25 and 2 cows to Fitzpatrick av 
1,100 at $3.40. 

McMullen sold Sullivan 8 steers av 1,2 
at $4.25, 3 heifers av 1,380 at $4.00, a bull 
weighing 1,340 at $3.25 and 1 do weighing 
1,570 at $3.50. a 

Cushman sold Sullivan 20 steers av 1,021 
at $4.25. 

Lovewell sold Caplis & Co 15 steers and 
heifers av 965 at $4.121%4, 3 cows av 970 at 
$3.50, a bull to Mich Beef Co weighing 
$3.50. at $3.35 and 1 do weighing 1,560 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Magee 5 cows av 958 
at $3.25, 3 heifers to Kammen av 876 at 
$4.40, a cow weighing 1,120 at $8.00, 2 steers 
to Fitzpatrick av 805 at $4.00 and 8 steers 
to Sullivan av 996 at $4.15, 

Weeks sold Mich Beef Co 3 cows av 993 
at $3.50, 3 bulls av 1,073 at $3.25 and 8 steers 
av 773 at $4.00. 

Talmage sold Caplis & Co 3 steers av 990 
at $4.00, 6 do av 983 at $4.00 and 8 cows to 
Regan av 1,035 at $3.00. 

Fox & Bishop sold Caplis & Co 10 steers 
and heifers av 932 at $4.00. 

Harwood sold Cook & Fry 3 steers av 
1,350 at $4.25, 19 steers and heifers av 909 
at $4.15, a bull weighing 1,080 at $3.25 and a 
cow weighing 1,180 at $3.50. 

Forbes sold Mich Beef Co 3 cows av 976 
at $8.25, 5 steers av 854 at $4.15 and a 
bull weighing 1,110 at $3.25. 

Wilson scld Bussell a fat heifer weigh- 
ing 930 at $4.20. : 

Ramsey sold Caplis & Co 10 mixed 
butchers av 808 at $3.75. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS, 

Receipts Friday, 580; one week ago 710. 
Market active and unchanged; all sold 
early, closing firm. 

Judson sold Fitzpatrick 32 sheep and 
lambs av 75 at $5.00. 

Spicer & M sold Sullivan Beef Co 21 
mixed av 90 at $4.00. € 

Richmond sold Hammond, S & Co 55 
lambs av 87 at $5.75, and 6 fat sheep av 105 
at $4.50. 

Leach sold Sullivan Beef Co 2 most 
lambs av 70 at $5.25, and 11 mixed av 88 
at $4.25. 

Judson sold Sutton 200 lambs av 84 at 
565 


Fox & Bishop sold Fitzpatrick 42 mixed 


av 70 at $4.26. 
White sold Sutton 81 lambs av 61 at 


* $5.50. 


Forbes sold Hammond, S & Co 35 mixed 


av 84 at $5.00. 
Wilson sold Sutton 62 lambs av 81 at 


Bullen sold Mich Beef Co 27 lambs av 
62 at $5.50. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 4352 hogs, as compared 
with 3988 one week ago. Market active 
and strong to 2%¢ higher than above quo- 
tations; all sold, closing firm. ; 

Brewer & B., sold Sullivan 20 pigs av 91 
at $3.40 and 53 av 142 at $3.80. es 

Fox & B sold same 20 av 106 at $3.45. 

Kenney sold > av 180 at $3.80, and 
30 pigs av 102 at $3.40. a. 

oes sold same 49 pigs av 91 at $3.37. 

Weitzel sold same 91 av 148 at $3.75. 

Shook sold gl S av 141 at $3.80, and 
10 pigs av % at $3.50. 

anchor sold same 68 av 148 at $3.8214. 

Underwood sold same 41 av 159 at $3.82%% 

Wilson cold same 128 av 167 at $3.80. 

Talmage sold same 78 av 162 at $3.82%. 

Horner sold Parker, Webb & Co 152 av 
178 at $3.85, 19 pigs av 107 at $3.45, and 167 
av 182 at $3.80. 

Haley Bros sold same 160 av 163 at $3.80 

Weeks sold same 2% av 156 at $3.80. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 154 av 192, and 
48 av 193 at $3.85. 

Hertier sold same 66 av 190 at $3.821. 

Leach sold same 50 av 164 at 3.77%. 

Spicer & M sold same 18 av 170, and 73 
av 168 at $3.su. 

Parsons & H sold same 119 av 186 at 


85. 

Jedele sold same 79 av 196 at $3.85. a 

McMulien sold same 120 av 188, and 5% 
av 201, and 101 av 170 at $3.85. 

Forbes sold Hammond, S & Co 54 av 
176 av $3.77%. 

Harwood sold same 44 av 177 at $3.77, 
and 61 av 148 at $3.80. 

Leidel sold same 123 av 190 at $3.85. 

Lucke sold same 165 av 175 at $3.80. 

Roberts & S sold same 46 av 200 at $3.85. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 18 pigs av 106 
at $3.40, 48 av 161, and 122 av 168 at $3.85. 

Brown & Y sold same 155 av 170 at $3.80 

Judson sold same 79 av 187 at $3.8214. 

McClaughrey sold same 40 av 19 at 
$3.8214, 

Heeney & S sold same 50 av 145 at $3.82% 

Dennis sold same 88 av 193 at $3.85. 

Harwood sold same 114 av 193 at $3.80. 

McLellan sold same 70 av 193 at $3.8214. 
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East Buffalo, March 31, 1808. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 6,688, as compared with 4,092 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 4,114, as compared with 2,860 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market opened with a fair demand for 
good handy fat cattle, medium to good 
heavy fat steers, and best butchers’ cat- 
tle, the latter showing an advance. The 
best heavy steers sold at $5.25, weighing 
from 1,327 to 1,420 lbs; good, smooth 1,296 
to 1,330-lb steers sold at $5.00; 1,362-lb 
choice steers, $5.20; fair to good 1,210 to 
1,270-Ib steers sold at $4.75@4.85; fair 1,230 
to 1,400-lb steers, $4.65@4.80. Two lots of 
Michigan steers, av 1,379 and 1,340 lbs, sold 
at $5.25; also good butchers’ steers, av 
1,100 to 1,125 lbs, at $4.55@4.60. Stockers 
and feeders sold at a range of $3.95@4.50, 
some Michigan lots bringing the latter 
price. Mixed butchers’ stock, including 
cows, heifers, and thin steers, sold at a 
range of $3.25@4.15; bulls, $2.65@4.25; veal 
calves, common to extra, $3.00@7.00. Mar- 
ket closed steady to firm. Since Monday 
the market has held about steady for 
steers, but mixed butchers’ cattle have 
ruled slow. Quotations at the close on 
Wednesday were as follows: Export and 
shipping steers—Prime to extra choice 
finished steers, 1,400 to 1,450 lbs, $5.15@5.35; 
prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs, 
$4.85@5.10; good to choice fat steers, 1,200 
to 1,300 lbs, $4.60@4.15; good to choice fat 
smooth steers, 1,100 to 1,200 lbs, $4.40@4.55; 
green coarse and rough fat steers, 1,050 to 
1,400 Ibs, $3.85@4.35. Butchers’ native cat- 
tle—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 
1,150 lbs, $4.40@4.60; fat smooth dry fed 
light fat steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, $4.25@4.35; 
light half fat steers, $4.15@4.25; green 
steers thin to half fattened, 1,000 to 1,300 
lbs, $3.65@4.15; fair to good steers, 900 to 
1,00 Ibs, $8.99@4.25; choice smooth fat 
heifers, $4.25@4.50; fair to good fat heifers, 
$3.75@4.15; light thin half-tat heifers, $3.40 
a3.65; fair to good mixed butchers’ stock, 
$3.75@4.15; good smooth well fattened 
butcher cows, $3.60@4.00; fair to good 
butcher cows, $3.00@3.50; common old shel- 
ly cows, $2.00@2.75. Native stockers, feed- 
ers, bulls and oxen—Ieeding steers, good 
style weight and extra quality, $4.25@4.40; 
feeding steers, common to only fair qual- 
ity, $4.00@4.20; good quality yearling stock 
steers and calves, $4.30@4.50; stock heifers, 
common to choice, $3.25@3.60; stock steers, 
cull grades and throw outs, $3.75@4.00; 
export weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.90 
@4.25; good fat smooih butchers’ bulls, 
$3.60@3.85; fair to good sausage bulls, $3.25 
@3.50; thin old and common bulls, $2.00@ 
3.25; stock bulls, common to extra, $2.65@ 
3.50; fat smooth young oxen, to good lots 
fit for export, $4.25@4.50; fair to fairly 
good partly fattened young oxen, $3.50@ 
4.15; old common and poor oxen, $2.25@ 


40. 

Thursday the market ruled steady to 
strong. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts Monday 
were 21,200, as compared with 11,600 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 16,800 
as ccmpared with 8,600 for the same day 
the previous week. The large receipts 
caused some weakness, especially in 
lambs, which comprised the bulk of the 
receipts. Sheep were in light supply. A 
good number of the lambs were either 
fall or more recent clips. The decline on 
top lambs was from $6.30 on Saturday to 
$6.00. Good to prime lambs sold at $3.75@ 
5.90, and fair to good lambs $5.65@5.75. 
Fresh clipped lambs generally sold at $4.65 
@4.75 for good to choice lots, and $4.85@ 
5.00 for good to choice fall clips. A few 
spring lambs were offered, and sold at the 
wide range of $8.00@12.50 per cwt. The 
latter price was paid for a bunch of 
Michigan averaging 51 lbs. Handy weight 
sheep sold at $4.80@4.90; common to fair 
butcher sheep, $3.25@4.00. Clipped sheep 
sold at $4.00, with clipped sheep and year- 
lings at $4.00@4.25. Cull clipped sheep, 
$3.00@3.25, as to quality. The market 
closed easy on lambs, with a good num- 
ber unsold, and firm on good sheep and 
yearlings. Since Monday the market has 
advanced on lambs, and is very firm on 
sheep. Receipts have been light. Quota- 
tions on Wednesday were as follows: 
Native lambs—Choice to fancy native 
lambs, 75 to 8 lbs, $6.10@6.20; fair to good 
native lambs, $5.85@6.00; heavy lambs av- 
eraging from 110 down to 95 lbs, $5.65@5.85; 
good cull and common lambs, $5.25@5.50; 
common to fair cull lambs, $5.00@5.25; fair 
to choice feeding lambs, $5.40@5.85; good 
to choice western lambs,  $5.75@6.00. 
Clipped lambs—Choice to extra fresh 
clipped, $4.85@5.00; common to good, $4.25@ 
4.75; early fall clipped lambs, $4.75@5.10; 
heavy clipped lambs, $4.60@4.90. Yearlings 
—Good to choice native handy yearling 
wethers, $5.10@5.25; common to fairly good 
ewe and mixed yearlings, 4.65@4.90; heavy 
yearlings, $4.75@4.90. Native sheep—Prime 
to fancy wethers, $4.90@5.00; good to fancy 
handy sheep, $4.75@4.90; common to fair, 
$4.50@4.70; culls and common, $3.50@4.40; 
heavy export fed western sheep and 
wethers, $4.50@4.75; heavy native wethers, 
110 to 150 lbs, $4.75@4.90. Clipped sheep— 
Choice to extra handy, $3.75@4.00; culls to 
soos. $3.00@3.50; heavy clipped sheep, $3.75 
(Ld. 9, 

Thursday the market ruled steady, with 
all offerings sold. Wool lambs, tops, $6.10 
@6.20; culls to good, $5.50@6; clipped, $4@ 
4.50; wool sheep, $3.75@4.85; wethers, $4.90 
@5.00; clipped sheep, $3@4.10. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 34,390, as compared with 28,310 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 21,850, as compared with 
20,900 for the same day the previous week. 
The market opened at a decline, owing to 
heavy receipts and unfavorable reports 
from the west, ruled quite active at the 
lower range, but declined again before the 
close. A good many were left over, and 
last prices were the lowest of the day. 
Choice light mediums sold mostly at $3.85 
@3.9; choice yorkers, $3.85; mixed pack- 
ers, $3.90; good medium weights. $3.90@3.%; 
prime heavy, $3.95; pigs, $3.00@3.60. Since 
Monday, under light receipts, the market 
has improved, both in tone and range of 
values. Wednesday’s quotations were as 
follows: Good to choice light medium 
grades, 165 to 190 lbs, $4.00@4.05; choice and 
selected yorkers, 140 to 160 lbs, $4.024%4@ 
4.05; light yorkers and pigs mixed, $3.9@ 
4.021%; mixed packing grades, 180 to 200 lbs, 
$4.00@4.05; fair to best medium weight, 210 
to 260 Ibs, $4.00; good to prime heavy hogs 
of 270 to 300 Ibs, $4.00; roughs, common to 
£004, $3.50@3.60; stags, conmon to good, 
$2.75@3.10; pigs, 110 to 120 Ibs, good to 
prime corn fed lots, $3.75@3.80; pigs, thin 





to fair light weights, 75 to 100 lbs, $3.50@ 
3.70; pigs, skips and common light and un- 
desirable lots, $3.00@3.40. 

Thursday the market ruled steady and 
unchanged. 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, March 31, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 46,- 
013 head, as compared with 48,525 the pre- 
vious week and 47,030 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1897. The market opened with 
18,000 on sale as compared with 13,000 the 
previous Monday. <A drop was expected 
in prices, but it did not materialize, prices 
ruling steady to strong on nearly all 
classes of cattle. Very few choice cattle 
were on sale, but dressed beef men and 
exporters bought freely of plain and me- 
dium stock, which classes seemed to sell 
better than last week Monday. The best 
lot of steers sold brought $5.35, with sales 
of fair to good lots ranging from $4.90 to 
$5.25. The range on common to medium 
lots of steers was $4.30@4.80; heifers, $3.50 
@4.50; cows, $2.25@3.90; no really good 
stockers on sale, the tops going for $4.30. 
The market closed steady to strong. Up 
to and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 32,658, as compared 
with 32,764 for the same days last week. 
On Wednesday the market was more ac- 
tive and a shade higher. No fancy steers 
were on sale, and the top price was $5.35. 
Good to choice steers sold at $4.85@5.25; 
common to fair, $3.95@4.80; heifers, $3.50@ 
4.40; stockers sold up to $4.50 for good 
yearlings; cows, $3.00@4.50, the latter price 
being paid for some extras. Common 
canners brought $3.00, and it is in the 
lower grades that the greatest improve- 
ment has taken place, probably because 
government contracts are expected. The 
market closed strong. 

Thursday receipts were estimated at 11,- 

0. The market ruled steady to firm, 
with steers at $3.90@5.50; cows and heifers, 
2.25@4.60; stockers and feeders, $3.75@4.70. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 76,719, as compared with 76,914 for 
the previous week, and 68,968 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897, The market 
opened with receipts of over 18,000, as 
compared with 16,663 the same days last 
week. The increase did not affect the 
market, as business was brisk from first 
to last, with sheep selling steady to 
strong and lambs 25@30c higher. A few 
clipped ewes sold at $4.20; prime heavy 
and light mutton sheep at $4.55@4 75; bulk 
at $4.60; yearlings, $4.90@5.20; fair to good 
native lambs, $5.50@5.75; top Fort Collins 
and Colorados, $5.85@5.90. A few feeding 
lambs at $5.35@5.40. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 45,432, as compared with 44,144 for the 
Same days last week. Wednesday re- 
ceipts were heavy, and the demand less 
active than usual. The result was a de- 
cline of about 10c on both sheep and 
lambs. Clipped ewes and wethers mixed 
sold at $4.00@4.35, and buyers now prefer 
the clipped sorts; good muttons, all weth- 
ers, in fleece, $4.50@4.90; yearlings, $4.90@ 
5.10. A thin and common sort of lambs 
sold at $5.00@5.25; fair to good natives, 
$5.50@5.75; good Colorados,  $5.80@5.85, 
against $5.90@6.00 Tuesday. 

Receipts Thursday estimated at 15,000. 
The market ruled weak to 10c lower. 

Hogs.—Receipts last week were 142,362, 
as compared with 128,602 the previous 
week, and 91,562 for the corresponding 
date in 1897. Offerings on Monday were 
38,000, as compared with 23,999 the same 
day last week. The result was a decline 
of 5@10c as compared with Saturday’s 
prices, and the market closed weak at 
the decline. At the close packers only 
offered $3.75 for good mixed, and quite a 
number were sold at that price, although 
the average all day was about $3.80, 
against $3.85@3.90 on Saturday. Prime 
mediums, butcher weights and shippers 
sold at $3.80@3.85—largely $3.80. A strictly 
assorted Nght of 150 to 160 lb average, $3.75 
@3.80; the light mixed that the English 
bacon houses take, say 120 up to 200 lbs 
average, to round up at 160 lbs or there- 
abouts, $3.75@3.7714; light little pigs, $3.60 
@3.65. Up to and including Wednesday of 
this week receipts were 79,048, as com- 
pared with 77,088. The demand for good 
heavy hogs on Wednesday, and their 
scarcity, made them firm; medium weight 
hogs were steady, while light pigs are in- 
clined to weakness. Rough and common 
packers sold at $3.65@3.70; prime packers 
and good mixed, $3.80@3.85; prime medium, 
butcher weights, and _ shippers, $3.9@ 
3.9214; light mixed, 120 Ibs up to 200, to 
round up at an average of 160 to 170 lbs, 
sold at $3.80@3.82%4; pigs, $3.40@3.65. 

Receipts of hogs Thursday estimated at 
23,000. Market opened strong to shade 
lower; closed strong for good heavy, 
weak for others; light $8.65@3.85; mixed, 
$3.75@3.90; heavy, $3.70@3.9242; rough, $3.70 
@3.75. 


Should Be Prepared.—Every family should 
have a bottle of “5 Drops” on hand, especially at 
this season of the year. Changes in the weather 
are so liable to cause rheumatism, la grippe and 
many other diseases that the ‘5 Drops’’ cure. 
During the next thirty days they will send out 
100,000 of their sample bottles for 25 cents a bottle. 
Write to-day to the Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., 
167 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 





Peterinaryf epartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Malformation in head.—Calf’s head 
seems stopped up as though it had a 
heavy cold in the head. Has been that 
way ever since it was born; it is about 
two months old. S. O. V., Gaines Sta- 
tion, Mich.—Your calf suffers from ob- 
struction in head and nose; no help for 
him. 

Weakness.—Sheep has been sick for 4 
week. She has no use of limbs, but lies 
on her side all the time. Has a heavy 
discharge from nose and grates her teeth. 
Will eat only as we feed her out of a bot- 
tle. W. E. T., Boon, Mich.—Give stimu- 
lants. I think she will die. 

Stringhalt.—Horse was driven in deep 
Pn “Tiaes then he lifts his hind legs 
high, but only when starting out or in 
deep snow or after standing on Street. 13 F 
M. M., Edmore, Mich.—Your horse has 
stringhalt. Medicine will do him very lit- 
tle good. Give ground nux vomica in feed. 


Indigestion—Cough.—Bull has not been 
doing well this winter. Does not fill him- 




















self, and is losing flesh; breathes hoarse 
and cgughs some; have been feeding tim- 
othy and clover hay and ground corn and 
oats. J. R., Howell, Mich.—You had bet- 
ter call a veterinary surgeon and have 
him examine your bull for tuberculosis. 
Give half an ounce ground gentian and 
two drams ground nux vomica in feed 
three times a day. ; 

Dry Murrain.—I have just lost a cow 
with dry murrain. What caused it, and 
what can I do to keep the rest of my herd 
from going the same way? V. H. T., Har- 
bert, Mich.—If your cattle have dry mur- 
rain give laxative food and medicine. Ap- 
ply lead and zinc lotions to inflamed parts; 
also give fever medicine, such as aconite, 
antipirene, etc.; also give nitrate potash 
in water. I do not think your cattle suf- 
fer from murrain. Write again, and give 
full history, and all symptoms. 

Septic Fever.—Heifer calved about six 
weeks ago; seemed to do all right until 
about three weeks ago, when she began 
to shrink in flesh. She never aie very 
well, and now will not touch grain of 
any kind, and only a little hay. I have 
given condition powders; also gave her 
three doses of oil, but it did not operate. 
V. C. F., Ithaca, Mich.—Give half a pound 
epsom salts twice a day until her bowels 
move freely; also give her ten grains 
sulphate quinine three times a day until 
she gets well, 


Free—A Wonderful Shrub.—Cures Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


: DIsoRDERS of the 
(aS Kidneys and Bladder 
' cause BRIGHT’S DIS- 

EASE SM 











PLAINTS, URINARY 
DISORDERS, DROPSY, 
etc. Ferthese diseases 
a POSITIVE SPECIFIC 
CURE is found in «& 
new botanical discov- 
ery, the wonderful 
KAvVA-KAVA SHRUB, 
called by botanists, 
the piper methysticum, 
from theGanges river, 
East India. It hasthe 
‘ i as extraordinary record 

Mr. Jos. W. Whitten, = = ee 
Wolfboro, New Hampshire in ays. acts 

J setae Geant om the Kid- 


neys and cures by draining out of the Blood tke 
poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which 
cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. John H. Watson, testifies in the New 
York World, that it saved him from the edge of 
the grave when ove. Kidney disease. The 
venerable Mr. Jos. Whitten, of Wolfboro, New 
Hampshire, at the age of eighty-five, grate- 
fully writes of his cure of Dropsy, swelling 
of the feet, and Kidney and Bladder disease 
by the Kava-Kava Shrub. Many ladies also 
testify to its wonderful curative powers in dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. 


_ That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others. 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
or Fourth Avenue, New York City. Mention 
1S paper. 








WOOL TAGS. 


Farmers having Tags to sell 
can obtain highest market 
prices by addressing 

CARL E. SCHMIDT, 


54 Macomb St.. - - DETROIT, MICH. 





When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 





THE WHEEL 
OF TIME 


for all time is the.... 


Metal Wheel 


We make them in all sizes and 
varieties, 







r spoke. 
WACON, 
Perfectly without chango.... 


no drying out,no resetting tires 
AP 







because they endure 
gut ‘or catalogue and p . 
Co. 
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"Electric Wheel 


Quincy, Ills. 
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Winner in ail practical tests at World’s Fair. All 
‘izes, both simpleand compound. Ask for Catalog. 


YHE HUBER MFG. CO., Box G, Marion, Ohio. 
a bushel. Use our 

Wheat $i 284820, anes 

Drill $39. Sent on trial, until ma- 
chine is tried you send nomone 
2 styles.6 sizes. e 
make the only Disc 
throwing earth all one 


way. From factory to farm; 
no middlemen; save % to 
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Hapgood Plow Co., Box 101 Alton 
O. R. Gang $85. Sulky Plows $25, 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Iwan’s Patent Improved Post Hole and Well 
uger. Is convenient and effective in operation 
Excellence of material and 

construction. AwardedMedal 




















and tome, at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition 1893. 
Itis unexcelled for easy and 
uick work. Amancan do three times the work 
an with any other auger or digger now in use. 
Size 6, 7, 8, 9 in., price, $2.50 each. Size 10 in., $3.00. 
Mention this Paper. IWAN BROS., Streator, I11. 


MURAT HALSTEAD’S GREAT CUBA B 
ay about JALSTEAD'S GREAT ver;and 
great excitement; everyone buys it;one 
87 in one day; another made $13.00 in one hour. 600 
ages; magnificent illustrations; photographs, etc.; 
ow price; we guarantee the most liberal terms; 
freight paid; 20 days credit;outfit free; send 10 two- 


cent stamps to pay postage. 
THE BIBLE HOUSR, $24 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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MEEKER’S SMOOTHING HARROW “icc. nee" 


Seed Drills. ONION SEED, Southport Globe seed only. 
Send for catalogue. C O. Jelliff & Co., Southpert, Ct. 





SMALLEST ADVERTISEMENTS, 
IN WEEDERS. 


Seven Years of PERFECT Satisfaction with 
our Round Tooth Weedersprovesthem tobe & 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Our Onion Weeder is the eighth Wonder of the World. 


AGENTS WANTED, itvency tor'riicsi order trom f 


town. Send for circulars quick or you will lose the chance, 


Z. BREED WEEDER CoO., 
BOSTON, 


20 Merchants Row, - 


BUT BIGGEST VALUES 





MASS. 














Agents Wanted. _ 
" R Write for 
: Circulars. 


Patented 
Dec. 21, 1886. 


CUM Raed, The UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., 22 53.d4axkst Street 


Ask Your Dealer For It. oS wut ER 





The merits of this 
THAN famous Weeder are 
known toall. Our prices 
are away below other dealers, For 
alimited period we will sell, pro- 
viding cash accompanies erder, 
Permanent Tooth 
Weeders at . 
Removable Tooth $5 50 
Weeders at . 






You should order at once. 














can make a good job with 


work. 
sent on request. — 
Agents ai all Central Points. 
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Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains “2 


> 
2 

> 

. 

> 

> 

; in half the time that askilled man can apply d 
2 paint, and they cost 50 per cent. less than paint @& © 
> to buy, preserve the wood better, and wear as long 
> as the best paint. All colors, for all rough wood- 
> Samples, circulars, and house-sketches | _- - 
> 
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} A Smart Boy with a Wide Brush 


< 







= quanenct f 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., Kilby St, Boston, Mass. 
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dealer's profits. 


As good as sells for $25. 


NO AGENTS 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 
sale prices, saving him the 


118 styles of Vehicles, 
55 styles of Harness. 

Top Buggies, $36 to $70. 

Surreys, $50 to $125. Carria- 

ges, Phactons, Traps, Wagon- 

& wo er -— — 

77. 8, , $16.00. agons. Send for large, free 

me. ta eae Pras see Catalogue of all our styles. 


where for examination. 
Everything warranted. L\ 
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hip any- 
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No. 606 Surrey. Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 
shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90, 


ELKHART cageiace AND HAENESS MFG. 00. W. B. PRATT, Scc’y, ELKHART, IND. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY. 


STATE 





(From Our Special Reporter.) 
The spring meeting of this Society 
was held in the G. A. R. hail in the 


city of Hudson, Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 23 and 24. Edward 


Frensdorf, president of the city council, 
welcomed the members, saying the re- 
sults of such meetings are of interest 
to consumers as well as to the pro- 
ducers. Hon. C. J. Monroe, of South 
Haven, responded, and Secretary Reid 
read a paper prepared by Hon. J. N. 
Stearns, of Kalamazoo, on “Some Mis- 
takes We Are Making in Fruit Grow- 
ing.” 

lst. Many are planting on soils un- 
suited to the kind of fruit, though 
perhaps well adapted to other fruits. 

2d. Planting more than can be cared 
for properly and supplied with fertil- 
izers. 

3d. Planting too largely of the heavy 
producing sorts, and neglecting many 
kinds with finer qualities that bear 
less. 

4th. In allowing overbearing while 
young, thus weakening vitality. 

Sth. In not supplying a sufficient 
quantity of fertilizers to replace the 
loss. 

6th. In not thinning enough year by 
year we draw vitality from future 
crops. 

7th. In picking before some of the 
fruit is ripe; this kills the goose that. 
lays the golden egg by injuring future 
sales. Peaches especially need picking 
only when just right. 

Sth. By snide packing. Fruit should 
be well sorted and put in good, honest 
packages. Poor fruit always lessens 
the price of good fruit. Put on the 
market only what you would buy your- 
self. 

In discussion, C. J. Monroe empha- 
sized the necessity of dry soil for 
peach trees. 

C. F. Hale,of Shelby, spoke of the 
value of some varieties that are term- 
ed shy bearers; they frequently pay 
best to careful growers. He also en- 
dorsed picking only when just right, 
even though there were but few on the 
tree. 

W. W. Farnsworth, of Waterville, 
O., spoke of the necessity of thinning, 
giving a better development and per- 
fection to the fruit and exhausting the 
trees far less. Then, too, crops can be 
more hearly equalized year by year. 

E. W. Allis, of Adrian, also endorsed 
thinning. 

Porter Beal, of Rollin, said it should 
be accompanied by proper fertilizing. 
He doubts if we can ensure a good 
crop every year; climatic conditions 
cannot be controlled, and affect all va- 
rieties, It is a very necessary thing to 
be able to supply the mass of custom- 
ers with fruit at prices they can af- 
ford to pay, as well as fancy fruit at 
fancy prices. 

C. F. Hale, of Shelby, read a paper 
on “Apple and Pear Culture.” While 
hot a specialist, and the topic is old, 
there are always beginners. Pears re- 
quire an elevated, well-drained clay or 
clay loam soil, or one with a clay sub- 
soil. Set two-year-old trees,  cul- 
tivate well and head in. Apples, the 
king of all fruits, should receive the 
best of attention. Clay or clay loams 
are best. Prune, cultivate, spray, fer- 
tilize and thin. 

Otis Beal said there is much to learn 
by practice in regard to spraying. Fall 
apples have given him more profit for 
several years than winter fruit. 

Mr. Farnsworth said it is no longer 
a question whether it pays to sp ray. 
We need to be thorough and frequent 
in application. The effects are cumu- 
lative. Two of the best spray pumps 
have come from this State. 

J. H. Vandervoort, of Hudson, has 
learned its value for currants, plums, 
etc. While he cannot entirely control 
codling moth, he has improved the 
appearance of his trees. 

C. J. Monroe spoke of comparisons 
he had seen between sprayed and un- 
sprayed fruit. 

L. D. Watkins called on Prof. L. R. 
Taft to tell the results of spraying in 
the orchard at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, which he did. He commended 
white arsenic in preference to Paris 
green, as purer and cheaper. 

Prof. Taft then gave a talk on “Lay- 
ing Out Home Grounds.” He urged 
making the house the central figure 
of a picture. Raise a little above the 
level of the street if possible; give the 
lawn a slightly curved ‘slope; turn 

walks and drives in the direction most 


ee | \ 





used; set trees and shrubs so as not to 
crowd each other, as they grow older 
on high views; blue grass and red top 
in equal parts make a good lawn mix- 
ture, and white clover can be added; 
fine manure can be used for top-dress- 
ing; use wood ashes freely, and 100 
pounds per acre of sodium nitrate and 
500 to 1,000 pounds of ground bone can 
be used. 

Mr. Asa W. Slayton, of Grand Rap- 
ids, said that among his rules were to 
own the house and to have it fur- 
nished ipside and out; have no gates 
right in front of a door. 

L. D. Watkins abhors gates, and has 
discarded fences in front of his house. 

R. J. Coryell, of Detroit, gave a talk, 


illustrated with charts, on “Setting 
and earing for village and roadside 


trees.” He would set trees not over 
three inches through, with a good body 
of roots, in a good soil, thin the tops 
rather than cut back severely. Would 
not plant closer than 40 feet apart, 
and would plant a variety. 

B. E. Benedict spoke of the contrast 
between city conditions and those of 


rural communities, and Secretary 
Reid thought farmers should give 


more attention to such beautification 
of homes, and should enjoy them more. 

At the evening session Prof. Volney 
M. Spalding, of the State University, 
gave an interesting talk on “Plant 
life as controlled by man.” He refer- 
red to changes made in ornamental 
plants, fruits and vegetables by ma- 
nipulation, and illustrated his remarks 
by stereopticon views. 

Prof. W. W. Tracy was unable to be 
present to give his talk on “Village im- 
provement societies,’ but had sent two 
sets of views that were shown on the 
screen and commented on by Prof. 
Taft. 

Prof. George Tripp. of Hudson, gave 
an interesting talk on “The weather 
bureau and its value to the public.” 
By a chart he explained the movement 
of storm areas and cyclones, whose in- 
vestigation was begun by Benjamin 
Franklin in 1747. The foundations of 
meteorology were laid by Americans, 
and have been sustained by Congress 
since 1870. 

Thursday morning.—The meeting 
was opened by a paper, “A Few Re- 
cent Grapes,” by T. T. Lyon, of South 
Haven, which was read by Secretary 
Reid. The writer is at outs with grow- 
ers of lower grade fruits, like Keiffer 
pears, that are seldom bought twice. 
In all fruits we should strive to ele- 
vate quality. The cultivation of native 
grapes was begun early, and but little 
advancement has been made, Concord 
and Delaware being the most conspic- 
uous, while Brighton followed later. 
Virginius is a seedling from Vermont 
Diana is one of the best keepers. 
The Jessica, from Canada, is early, 
sweet and pleasant; Early Victor is 
from Kansas. Winchell is probably 
the best of white sorts. Several orig- 
inated by C. Engle are under trial, 
but need more time. Chidester Nos 3 
and 4+ and Lyons, by C. P. Chidester, 
of Battle Creek, are promising. Berlin 
and Hosford, by Mr. Hosford, of Ionia, 
are Concord seedlings. 

W. W. Farnsworth preferred Ulster 
Prolific to Virginius, and for a white 
grape liked Moore’s Diamond. 

Prof. Taft described protective 
measures against insects and fungii. 

*“Peach-growing in Northern Ohio,” 
was the subject of a very interesting 
paper by W. M. Miller, of Gypsum, 
O. Ohio cannot improve on the good 
qualities of Michigan fruit, but has a 
small fruit ‘belt of her own in the 
northwest corner. It lies along Lake 
Erie, and but 10 to 20 feet above the 
level of the lake, and was first made 
prominent by its crops of Catawba 
grapes. Late varieties were first 
tried to supply late markets, but others 
are now raised. Selection is important, 
as but few are successful. Mountain 
Rose is largely planted, while St. 
Johns, Reeves, Elberta, Chair, Smock 
and Salway are also grown. Early 
Crawford is discarded. Trees are 
usually planted 16 feet apart, with a 
tendency to more space. They are 
usually got in the fall, heeled in and 
set early in the spring. Trim and 
head back to low, stocky heads; cul- 
tivate well till wood matures; disc 
harrows are better than plows. Con- 
serve moisture, for fruit-growers may 
water stock freely, though condemned 
in dairying and deprecated in rail- 
roads. Summer thinning is more profit- 
able than later in the packing-house, 
saving the trees and improving the 
fruit. Yellows troubles but little, but 
growers have a taste of all ailments, 
including rotting, scab fungus, leaf 
fungus and root knot, or crown gall. 
which is very serious. For borers it is 
always best to assume an attitude of 
devotion with diligence. Bark beetles 








are a danger signal for other ailments. 
San Jose seale located in the North 
part of Catawba Island in 1888, and 
has been largely controlled during the 
past 18 months, mainly by using whale 
oil soap solution. Wishes curculios 
and other insects could be as easily 
controlled, but they are friends help- 
ing reduce the supply, and are all right 
in the other fellow’s orchard. Grow- 
ers manage orchards and _ produce 
fruit, but it is best marketed by mar- 
keting and packing companies, of 
which there are several. It absorbs 
individuality, but this is the rule of all 
business. They began eight or nine 
years ago, are incorporated and co- 
operative, the stock being applied to 
buildings and fixtures, operating e¢x- 
penses being met from sales. Their 
influence is toward honest packages of 
48 pounds per bushels. ‘ 

Prof. Taft thought the whale oil 
soap used for San Jose scale was 
valuable because of its potash. He 
has used a paste of fresh wood ashes 
and lime ontrees and adds Paris 
green. 

Mr. Miller said dealers had discour- 
aged wrapping and packing on the 
California plan as markets are near by. 

Mr. Farnsworth indorsed that view; 
use good packages and take pains. 

C. F. Hale, of Shelby, said he had 
Deen advised to try wrapping, and 
should do so this season for plums for 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The plum 
market is declining, and the peach de- 
mand increases. He has a demand for 
late blue plums and would commend 
the Monarch. Has not tried Kingston. 
Duke and Arch Duke are good. Japan 
plums are productive, but lack quality. 

Prof. L. R. Taft reported on the win- 
ter meeting of the Ontario Horticul- 
tural Society. It is fostered by the 
government, and publishes a monthly 
journal besides its annual report. Ex- 
port trade is fostered. Fruit is col- 
lected at storage houses and kept at 
a temperature of 35 degrees. Pack- 
ages must not be too large and must 
be well ventilated. Tree fruits are in 
demand, but grapes have no sale. Our 
tariff has helped develop their foreign 
trade and has benefited them. Spray- 
ing had reduced 80 per cent of scabby 
fruit to 15 per cent. Fruit houses are 
made tight and are closed by day and 
ventilated at night. We can study 
Canadian progress with profit. 

C. J. Monroe also said there are 
many things wherein we might 
emulate their example. San Jose scale 
was discovered by E. W. Allis, W. W. 
Farnsworth, Prof. L. R. Taft and C. J. 
Monroe. 

Afternoon.—Miss Martha Baldwin,of 
Detroit, read a paper on “Village Im- 
provement Societies,” basing her dis- 
cussion on experience at Birmingham. 
The subject was extended to rural im- 
provement, and the discussion was 
participated in by Prof. Taft, W. W. 
Farnsworth, Porter Beal, C. F. Hale, 
J. H. Vandervoort, A. W. Slayton, B. 
E. Benedict and Roland Morrill; they 
spoke of the influence of example as 
illustrated by the planting of flowers 
by schools, by Grange and Farmers’ 
Club socials, by good farm practice, 
and ‘by care of railroad and other pub- 
lic grounds. Miss Baldwin quoted 
Victor Hugo’s saying that “an invad- 
ing army of ideas can never be re- 
sisted.” 

Hon. C. J. Monroe read an instruc- 
tive paper composed of fragmentary 
legislation that is found in “State laws 
concerning saving and planting road- 
side and other trees.” They are 
ample to preserve growing trees by our 
highways, and they require their 
planting insevery township and road 
district. The topic was discussed by 
Messrs, Slayton, Beal, Reid and Miller. 

W. W. Farnsworth, secretary of the 
Ohio Horticultural Society, then read 
a good paper on “Raspberry Culture.” 
He has been successful on any well 
drained soil, but prefers a clover sod; 
plants with potatoes, and follows early 
in spring with berries; marks four or 
five inches deep in rows eight feet 
apart and three feet apart in the rows, 
rows extending east and west. Plants 
can be set after canes have started 
three or four inches by removing dirt 
and all, or in the fall just before freez- 
ing. Pinch low the first year and 
higher the second year. Prune early 
in spring. In red raspberries keep out 
suckers, but do not cut back as much; 
after picking remove old canes at 
once; thin them thoroughly. Shorten 
laterals when buds start in spring, 
and cultivate shallow till picking time. 
Commends Eureka for black caps, 
Loudon fer red, and the Cuthbert has 
given good satisfaction. King is a 
promising red berry. In discussion he 
said he had practiced pinching plums 
and pears successfully, gaining a 


(Continued on page 277.) 
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To introduce our popular illustrated literary and famil 
Good Literature, into thousands of homes where yoy 
ulready taken, we make the following special and extraordinary offer: 

Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Cents we will seni Good 
Literature for the Remaining Nine Months of 
this Year (April to December inclusive). and to each subscriber 
we will also send, Free ant post-paid, Six Lovely Ever 
blooming Roses, «3 follows : oF 

mpress Of China, a new hardy perpetual blooming 
climbing pink rose; blooms profusely from May to December ; 
» Will make a growth 

of 10 to 15 feet the 





through the coldest 
winter without pro- 
2; charming 
B for walls, pillars 
A and porches, 
Incenstant 
ex uty, the rose 
Of Inany colors; o 
simgle bush will 
m bear at the samc 
i] time flowers of va- 
rious colors, — in- 
cluding orange, vel 
low, pink, apricos 
Sy oand crimscs: 
; Vey Marion Din. 
Keren, z jy see. the most 
r; Wicop pm Inagnificent dark 





bs crimson rose in ex. 
istence; a protuse 
bloomer, and strong, vigorous grower ; a very choice variety, 

Empress Augusta Victoria, a charming new rose; 
color, creainy white; deliciously fragrant ; pointed buds and full 
double flowers ; free bloomer and healthy grower, 

Sunset, 4 lovely rose, rich golden amber or old fold. tinged 
and shaded with ruddy copper, resembling the tints of a summer 
sunset ; flowers large, full and deliciously perfumed, 

Madame de Watteville, the tulip rose, creamy yel- 
low, widely bordered with bright crimson; a hardy, vigorous 
grower and profuse bloomer. One of the most charming varicties, 

Bear in mind that we offer, not one, but the entire list of six lovely 
ever-blooming ter roses described above, absolutely free, by mail post- 
paid, if you will send us twenty-five cents for GCCD LI'ITERA- 
TURE for the remaining nine months of this year (April to De- 
cember inclusive), You will get the full worth of your money 
in your subscripton to the paper; the roses are an absolute gilt. 
Remember that these are not cheap, common roses, such as you 
see advertised at low prices. ‘They are the choicest and mort 
famous varieties, and such 48 are so'1 at high prices by all the 
leading florists, The roses are grown especially for us by one 
of the largest and most reliable firms of rose growers in the 
United States. Weshall send you strong, healthy, well-rooted 
plants, well packed, by mail, guaranteed to reach .on in perfect 
condition, and to give absolute satisfaction. GCOD LITERA- 
TURE is a large and handsome illustrated literary and family 
paper, each issue comprising from 20 to 24 large 4-column pages, 
including a beautiful cover. it contains Serial and Short Stories 
by the most famous authors, poems, sketches, instructive mixcel- 
any, Household, Juvenile and Humorous Departments, ete. You 
will be delighted with it, and the six lovely rosea are worth many 
times the price of subscription. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or 
woney refunded, This is a special offer by a well-known and relia- 
ile publishing house, established over twenty-two years ; we refer 
to the Mercantile Agencies and to all leading newspapers as to our 
responsibility. Address: F, M. LUPTON, Publisher, 
23, 25 and 27 City Hall Place, New York. 
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SEEDS. inchioi conv 


c is the Best. 
VILMORIN’S AND KLEIN WANZLEBEN 
Sugar Beet Seed. 

cata gOVER AND TIMOTHY 
4 THE LOHRMAN SEED 60 , 


ree. 
Gratiot and Randolph, Detroit, Mich. 


There 1S No Argument In tt 
YOU MUST SPRAY 
If you want gocd 
fruit. There is 
t $25.00 to $100.00 per 
i day in it if youdoitright. 
: You want the best tools 
i and correct information— 
iwe furnish both. Send 
4 forour catalogue to-day. 
i-\\ MORRILL & MORLEY, 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 




















BEANS, CLOVER, 


and all kinds of Seed 
and Grain perfect- 
ly Cleaned by 


THE CLIPPER, 


the only air cleaner 
made. Also BEAN 
1CK 


us for catalogue. 
A.T. FERRELL &CO., 
SAGINAW, MICH. 








=—withour new 


KEROSENE Sprayers 


issimple. Kerosene Emulsion made 

while pumping. Send for photo, of 

our New PEERLESS ORCHARD 

SPRAYER, with BORDEAUX 

NOZZLE, the WORLD’S BEST. 

THE DEMING CO. SALEM, 0. 
“West’n Ag’ts, Henion & Hubbell,Chicaro, 


"23" SPRAYERS 
peso cios 
are the best. Sprays from bucket or barrel 50 
feet. Newscientific and mechanical principle. 
My free catalogue will make plain to you that 
I have the sprayer you want. Write to-day. 
H. B. RUSLER, - = Johnstown, Ohio. 


Forthe BERRY GROWER. 


We supply the best plants of the best varieties. 
It’s our specialty, we do only that. Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Gooseberries, 
etc. Write for prices and circulars free. 

R. J. STAHELIN, Box 6, Bridgman, Mich. 
4 to 6 ft. at 2¢c.; 3 to 


PEACH TREE 4ft. at Léc.; alllyr 


from bud, healthy and thrifty, no scale. Official cer- 
tificate accompanies eachshipment. Sample by ex- 
press if wanted. Can ship any time. T'rees kept dor- 
mant till May 10. R. 8. Johnston, Box 6, Stockley, Del. 


LANT BOXES $2-25 
For HOT-BED USE tooo. 


4-inch cube, 41¢-inch cube, or 5-inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and GRAPE BASKETS. 


Write for price list. Address 
COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor. Mich, 


As they live grow hungry for food 
And unless there is phosphorus in the 




















ground, 
The leaves will grow yellow and curl 
While the fruit will dwindle and die. 
Then fertilize your trees and the farm with PURE 
BASIC SLAG. It is cheap. JACOB R SE. 
400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Ja 
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year’s time over the plan of pruning. 

Charles Eastman, of Hudson, said 
different berries do best in different 
seasons, so he likes several varieties. 
He liked Gregg for black caps. He 
got six cents right through last year, 
and five to six cents for strawberries. 
He sells the fruit and his son raises 
it, each being best adapted to the 
work. He never has any trouble to 
make sales, and never takes any fruit 
home again, 

Roland Morrill discussed ‘“‘The mar- 
ket problem for 1898.” Prospects are 
favorable for the largest crop yet 
crown in Michigan. Now is ®:e time 
to get ready for markets. Many trees 
and orchards should be rooted out. 


Good orchards should be pruned 
thoroughly and earefully and 
spraying should begin soon. 
Peach trees should be eut 


back severely and the fruit thinned, 
picked when prime and packed right. 
Much fruit will be difficult to sell, and 
small margins are often wasted by not 
sorting closely. The place to market 
fruit is among those who do not have 
it, and many such can be found py 
looking them up. Sales can often be 
made to farmers, and the prospects 
are more favorable for their ability to 
purchase than for a few years past. 
Too few growers in Michigan know 
how to raise a good crop of marketa- 
ble apples. Prevention of scab musi 
begin now. Pruning, spraying and fer- 
tilization are now prime essentials. 
There is a fashion in fruit use, and 
in plums the demand seems to be off. 

Mr. Farnsworth quoted ‘Well grown 
is half sold,” and said he had found 
the establishment of fruit routes a 
good plan. He has often sold good 
fruit in that way after sorting out the 
fancy. . 

Mr. Miller agreed, but thought culls 
should never be marketed. 

Mr. Morrill said carloads could be 
got at a minimum of 12,900 pounds, 
bui for small lots expressage is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Hale said that last season he 
got a minimum of 5,000 pounds for 
car lots, but might not be able to do 
so in heavy crop years. 

J. H. Vandervoort said this point 
was one where growers at small towns 
were at a disadvantage. 

At the evening session Prof. Dean 
©. Worcester, of the State University, 
gave a very interesting lecture, illus- 
trated by stereopticon views, on “The 
Phillipine Islands.”” They are about 
1.400 in number, and contain about 
10,000,000 persons of 200 tribes of na- 
tives of all grades, from the lowest up 
to higher types. He was there about 
three and one-half years while Gen. 
Weyler, of recent Cuban fame, was 
saving $4,000,009 from a yearly salary 
of $50,000, and described their agri- 
culture and the atrocious conditions to 
which they are subjected, while noth- 
ing is done to promote their welfare 
or civilize them, though Spain has 
claimed the country 359 years. He de- 
scribed the enormous growth made by 
palms, bananas, rice, sugar cane, to- 
bacco, grasses, etc., the talk being in- 
teresting and instructive. 

After passing resolutions the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

B. E. B. 





_, For Coveus, ASTHMA AND THROAT DISORDERS 
Brown's Bronchial Troches.” are an effectual 
Temedy. Sold only in boxes. 





Something New. 

This isa Dovetailed Super with Plain Section 
and Fence here shown for the first time, and now 
being introduced to apiarists by The A. I. Root 
Co., of Medina, Ohio. To make their use possi- 
ble and provide forthe free passage of the bees, 
the Root people have designed the little fence 
which will be observed between the rows of sec- 
tions in the gut. This fence is previded with 





litle cleats which allow a passage way for the 
bees up and down and with space or cracks be- 
(ween the slats which allow them to pass through 
from one section to another. These are advantages 
that will make themselves apparent to those. 
who are interested in bees. Write to the A. Te 
Root people for further information and mor 
full description. 





AN interesting and descriptive booklet called 
theA BC of Fence Making has been published by 
Mr. J. P. Vissering, Box 197, Alton, Ill. The pri- 
mary object of it is to describe the Farmer’s Fence 
Tools, which weave a variety of low cost yet 
most excellent fences for the farm. See adver- 
Usement elsewhere, 





Che Poultry Dard. 


POULTRY—HOW TO RAISE, CARE 
FOR, AND MARKET. 





(Paper read at the Branch County Insti- 
tute, held at Coldwater, February ll, by 
Mrs. Nellie Reid, and published by re- 
quest.) 

[Concluded.] 

If you wish to sell your poultry 
dressed do not feed them for twenty- 
four hours before killing, which should 
always be done by hanging them up 
by the feet and cutting across the roof 
of the mouth. Have a boiler of very 
hot, but not boiling, water; take the 
chicken by the head and feet and dip 
quickly once or twice, being careful 
not to let the hot water touch the head; 
as that takes all the color from the 
comb and gives it a sickly appearance, 
which leads some people to think the 
fowls were not healthy. The feathers 
should be removed quickly and care- 
fully, the feet and head well cleaned. 
Hang in a cool place until the animal 
heat is entirely gone, but do not allow 
them to freeze. If they are to be 
shipped, use barrels lined with clean 
paper, and pack as closely as possible. 
Have everything neat and clean, as it 
is of the utmost importance that poul- 
try products be placed on the market 
in a condition that will make them ap- 
pear as inviting as possible. The same 
may be said of eggs; always wash 
those that are not perfectly clean. 
Nothing looks worse than a basket of 
dirty eggs. 

Now 1 am going to tell you a few 
things that 1 wish you especially to 
remember, as I have found them out 
by experience, and know them to be 
true. Do not neglect to provide your 
hens with a box of road-dust or ashes; 
if you do they will be almost-sure to 
be lousy. Do not neglect to provide 
them with grit if you expect them to 
thrive. My flock of fifty will eat near- 
ly a pint of mica crystal grit in one 
day, and in two weeks from the time 
I gave them the first box of it they 
increased their egg yield from two to 
twenty a day. One of my poultry 
papers says, “the oftener the grit-box 
is emptied the faster the egg basket 
will be filled,” and Ll have found it to 
be so. Many think that oystersheli 
takes the place of grit. but it does not. 
The shell dissolves in the crop, and 
merely furnishes lime for the egg- 
shells. Do not neglect to give them 
green food of some kind. I have fed 
a pail of whole turnips for the noon 
ration this winter, and they are always 
eaten up clean; and about once a week 
a quart of onions cut fine and mixed 
with the morning mash. To have eggs 
in winter we must reproduce, as near- 
ly as possible, the conditions which 
exist in summer. Green food, such as 
turnips. beets and potatoes, take the 
place of grass. ‘To take the place of 
the bugs and worms they find in sum- 
mer, we must give them meat of some 


kind. I am using concentrated poui- 
try food, manufactured in.Chicago, 


with good results, but any of the meat 
meals or beef scraps wiil do as well. 
I always feed a warm maslr in the 
morning, composed of three quarts 
bran, one quart cornmeal, half pint 
meat meal, a little salt and cayenne 
pepper. That does not give them all 
the breakfast they want, but warms 
them up and makes them lively, and 
they go to work and find the rest of it, 
which is a quart of corm and wheat, 
or oats, concealed in plenty of straw 
on the floor. This keeps them busy 
and gives them plenty of exercise till 
noon, when they have the green food. 
A generous feed of corn at night com- 
pletes the daily routine. 

The poultry house should be cleaned 
every day. I tried cleaning every other 
day, but found that the hens will not 
work in the damp, soiled litter, but 
stand around and pick themselves, so 
I made up my mind there was no use 
trying to shirk—that house must be 
cleaned every day and fresh straw put 
in if I wished to get the best results 
from my flock. 

To search and scratch for seeds, 
grain, insects, etc, is the fowl’s 
patural method of feeding, and the 
nearer we approximate to nature’s 
way the better; hence the greatest pos- 
sible amount of exercise should be 
compelled. Give a variety of feed, but 
not in too large quantities; make them 
work for it; give plenty of clean water 
and milk, clean, light, warm quarters, 
and you will have healthy fowls and 
plenty of eggs in the coldest weather. 

I am well aware that many people 
think it is time thrown away to take 
so much pains in caring for a few 
chickens, and that it does not pay. In 
fact it has been mentioned to me sev- 











eral times by members of my own 
family. So I determined to keep an 
itemized account of the proceeds of 
my flock of fifty hens for one year, 
and I am now able to give the exact 
result, which is as follows: For eggs 
and chickens sold, $145; expenses for 
feed, oil for incubator, ete. $50; 
which shows a profit of $95. Now it 
seems to me that poultry pays fairly 
well. If you keep an account of all 
the expense of raising cattle or hogs, 
or making butter, I do not think you 
will find a much larger margin of 
profit. 

In regard to poultry houses I would 
like to caution against cement floors, 
although they are recommended by 
some poultry papers. They are cold 
and damp. Anybody can tell about 
how they would feel to the chicken’s 
feet by taking off their shoes and try- 
ing it themselves. Do not make the 


mistake of getting the windows too 
high; a foot from the floor is high 


enough. That allows the sun to shiue 
all over the floor and makes it dry andl 
warm, There are hundreds of different 
plans to select from, to suit all sizes 
of pocketbooks, and any person, even 
if only keeping a small flock, should 
have a good house for them. In buy- 
ing incubators, do not be deluded into 
buying a cheap machine. The best is 
the cheapest. The hot air machines can 
be manufactured much cheaper than 
the hot water, but will not do as good 
work for many reasons. The hot water 
seems to give a more even heat and a 
moister atmosphere in the egg 
chamber, and if from any cause the 
lamp should go out, the tank of hot 
water will keep the temperature above 
the danger point until you have had 
time to discover the trouble. There 
are plenty of hot-water incubators, 
however, that are perfect frauds, the 
tank and pipes being made of tin, 
which will soon rust and leak, and the 
case made of the poorest’ kind of 
lumber. The tank and pipes should be 
copper, and to stand the long periods 
of high temperature and the moisture 
caused by the water the case must be 
made of the best material in order to 
be durable. A would-be purchaser of 
an incubator should remember that he 
eannot expect a $40 machine for $10. 
The manufacturers may produce a 
machine that will, by close watching, 
hatch some chickens, but it will not 
be satisfactory, and is generally use- 
less after the first season. The same 
observations will apply to the brooder, 
which is as necessary as food and 
water for the chicks hatched out by 
the incubator. Here is where many 
make a mistake. They think if they 
can only get the chicks hatched they 
are all right—they will do well enough 








without a brooder. But if they only 
knew it the most difficult part of the 
business is taking proper care of the 
chicks after they are taken out of the 
incubator, and without a brooder they 
need expect nothing but failure, 

A. good hatch cannet be secured 
without good fertile eggs, so be par- 
ticular in selecting them. Use eggs 
from good-sized, active, healthy fowls. 
Gather at least four times a day in 
cold weather, to prevent chilling; keep 
in a temperature not lower than 45 de- 
grees; have them as near of an age 
as you can; the fresher they are the 
better. If kept longer than four days 
turn them half-way over every twenty- 
four hours. Wash all soiled eggs in 
luke-warm water and see that no 
grease gets on them. Select for in- 
cubation only the good-sized, shapely 
eggs, with smooth, even shells. Reject 
all misshapen eggs, all the extra large 
ones, all the small, under-sized ones, 
and all with ridged or mottled shells. 
See that your machine is in perfect 
working order, and that you thorough- 
ly understand and have perfect control 
of it before you put in your eggs. This 
sounds like a great deal of “fussing” 
1 know, but it is just this attention to 
all the small details that marks the 
dividing line between success and fail- 
ure, and any person lacking the in- 
clination or ability to look after all 
the “little things” in this business had 
better turn his attention to something 
else. 

I have mentioned incubators and a 
few of the things connected with them, 
because I have heard of so many that 
were thinking of trying to operate 
them this season for the first time, and 
thought possibly it might be a little 
help to them. Probably I might have 
made this paper much more interesting 
by quoting from poultry books and 
papers, but. I.preferred to give only 
facts which I knew personally to be 
true, even if not presented in a very 
entertaining form. Of turkeys, ducks 
and geese I have said nothing, think- 
ing that they require a paper all to 
themselves. 








$i WORTH OF SEEDS FOR 25 CTS. 
A Steel Frame Cultivator for..................- $ 2 25 
ye aS ea rr er 15 25 
A 50-tooth Spike Steel Harrow,.... ............ 8 50 


Write at once stating what you want and save 
money. B. F. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 





Large. pertect snaps 
vigorous, prolific, 


berry Piants; also Ase 
aragusRoots,Peach, 
prices and Plum Trees. 


Write for latest catalog—FRER 
HARRISON'S NURSERIES, 
Bertie, 86 











“First of all Grapes,’’ say: 


ship round the world.” Early or Late. 









ensues UURRSSSUCC ASI SAEES 
CAMPBELL’S EARLY ‘eosvincwes. 
Be Swallowed. 
8 Rural New-Yorker. Scaled 96 points in possible 100. “Will 
Insist on our Seals and get what you buy. 
Largest stock of other Grape Vines, Small Fruits. Elegant Catalogue FREE 


CEORCE S. JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, NEW YORK. 
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ABLE 


E HATCHING HEN 


LOST HER OCCUPATION 





AND BROODERS 

They Hatch and Brood when you are ready. 
hey grow the strongest 
. It takes a 224 page book 
to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now. 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. 
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dormoney 
refunded on every 


ARILLA 


INGUBATOR & BROODER 
termaf 


we sell, Are not those 





EGGS Heavy weight Light Brahmas, 15 for $1; 
® 30, $1.50. Pekin Ducks, large, il for $1; 22, 
$1.50. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


BARRED P. ROCKS—WHITE LEGHORNS. “fer° 


hatching, C. P. REYNOLDS, Bex D. Owosso, Mich. 













That shows you how much faith we have 
in our machines, Either HOT WATER 
or HOT AIR machines, A child can << 


them. Eleventh year on 
THE MARILLA INCUBATOR CO 
Catalog 4e.stamps. Box 28 Marilla, N.¥ 











S INCUBATOR. 


Used by tho U. 8. Government. 
Fire Proof, Self-Regulating:. 
f Guaranteed HATCHER, 


Catalogue free. 


J. H. JONES, Manager, 
Box 22, Streator, Ill. 
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QLENTAN Y INCUBATOR. 


is machine wiil hatch every egg that can 
be hatched. It is the best. Absolutely 





ARRED P. ROCKS, Buff Leghorns, Black Mi- 
noreas. Eggs $1 per 17. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 
15 eggs $1. E. L. LARNED, Worden, Mich. 





Eaes from Blue Andalusian exclusively. The hand- 
somest fowl of the feathered class. Non setters 
Send for cir. J. R. Steitz. Cudahy, Milwaukee, Wis 


IGHT BRAHMAS, B. P. Rocks, White Wyan- 

dottes, 17 eggs $1. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 14 

eggs $1. Purefarm bred stock. 18 years experience. 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 








paxix Duck Eggs from finest strains 11 for $1; 100 
for $; W. P. Rocks and W. H. Turkeys. Cir- 
cular for stamp. W. E. BROWN, Mansfield, Ohio.' 


EGGS for hatching from choice strains of Barred 
and White Plymouth Rocks, $1.50 per 15. 
L. E. BRUNSON & M.M. WILLETT, Piymouth,Mich. 


Qa order for Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 13. 
POLAND-CHINAS always on hand. Get 1898 
catalogue. E. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


1G beautiful Barred P. Rocks, exclusively. 

High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin and 
Conger strains. Cockerels $1.50 to $2.50. Hggs $1 
per 16. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 


rpaosr your orders for EGGS with the man that 
knows his business. 18 years’ experience in 
mating, feeding, packing eggs for hatching, ete 
A good hatch or no pay. 

F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 

















self-regulating, Olentangy.B s only 
a Send — for catalogue. Address, 
EO, S. SINGER, rdingten, O, 








$5 Hand Bone, Shell,Corn 


& Grit Mill for Poultrymen. 
Bre gyate pat mie 


WILSON BEOS., 
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range Department. 





Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first 1m- 
proved."’ 





Address all correspondence for this depart- 
ment to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 








THE GRANGE AND TAXATION. 





At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Michigan State Grange, 
held at the Hudson House in the City 
of Lansing on Tuesday, March 22, the 
following relative to the question of 
taxation as now prominently before 
the Legislature in special session was 
unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, the State Grange, fairly 
representing the views and wishes of a 
very large proportion of the farmers of 
Michigan, has for several years past 
in its representative capacity urged 
upon the attention of the State govern- 
ment the great injustice that is being 
practiced in the assessment and col- 
lection of taxes to pay the public ex- 
pense, and especially the discriminat- 
ing injustice in permitting railroads 
and other corporate interests to pay 
specific taxes, based on earnings, while 
farm properties are held rigidly to a 
direct assessment upon cash values, 
and whereas, to correct this great 
wrong upon citizenship the Granges of 
Michigan are tenaciously striving; : 

Therefore resolved, That we are in 
hearty sympathy with the present 
movement for the establishment of the 
principles of equity and justice along 


these lines, and we give our hearty sup. 


port to such efforts, and urge upon the 
Legislature the great importance of 
giving the relief desired at the pre- 
sent special session. 
The above resolution 
mously adopted, and measures taken 
to present the sentiments therein ex- 
pressed to the present session of the 
Legislature. The resolutions are in 
harmony with the action of the last 
State Grange, which adopted the fol- 


lowing: 

Resolved, That we favor the equal 
and just taxation of corporate prop- 
erty, and especially that class of prop- 
erty owned, controlled and operated 
by corporations receiving their rights 
to do business through valuable fran- 
chises granted by the State; 

Resolved further, That we pledge 
our hearty support to all reasonable 
efforts made or to be made by the pres- 
ent or any future administration to 
right the wrongs that are being suft 
fered by the farming and business in- 
terests of the State on account of the 
unequal taxation of this class of cor- 
porate property; and 

Further, That we direct the mem- 
bers of the legislative committee of 
this body who may represent us at any 
general or special session of the Legis- 
lature to present the views of this 
body upon the subject of such tax- 
ation, and to aid, so far as possible, in 
bringing about a reasonable and ade- 
quate reform in that behalf. 5 

Those who are familiar in the least 
with Grange work will remember that 
this agitation for a juster system of 
taxation has been going on in the 
Grange for years. In the Legislature of 
1895 the Grange secured the passage of 
an act for. the appointment of a tax 
statistician, whose business it was to 
make a thorough investigation of this 
intricate tax question, to the end that 
our people in demanding a juster sys- 
tem might not enact blind legislation. 
Unfortunately the report of this offi- 
cer was discredited by the Legislature, 
and to ali intents and purposes has 
been of no value up to date. 

We want to make the point that, the 
Michigan State Grange is largely re- 
sponsible for the agitation of this ques- 
tion of taxation, and that the Michigan 
State Grange feels that it can honestly 
claim the credit of having created a 
public sentiment which is favorable to 
the enactment of laws designed to 
equalize the burden of taxation; and 
all this remains true whatever individ- 
uals may think of the present plan. 

We want the farmers »f Michigan 
to think about this, and to remember 
that if during the next few years tax- 
ation is adjusted in a more reasonable 
way, to their benefit, the result will 


ff 
| 


was unani- 





have been brought about to a large de- 
gree by the persistent work of the 
Grange of Michigan. 

This being the case, can the farmers 
of Michigan well afford to remain out- 
side of an organization which has for 
its object the betterment of the farm- 
ers’ condition, and which pursues its 
purposes with such persistence? 





AN APOLOGY. 





Grange news has come to the office 
in such large quantities during the 
past two or three weeks that it has 
taxed the space of the department even 
to print nothing more than Grange 
news. We have felt that it would hard- 
ly do to give all the space to Grange 
news, and so we find that in inserting 
articles which we deemed of impor- 
tance and value, considerable Grange 
news has been crowded eut for the 
time being. This will all appear in due 
time, and if correspondents will have 
a little patience the news will be pub- 
lished, although possibly a little later 
than it would be desirable to have it 
appear. Please boil down your news to 
the lowest possible limit, but don’t stop 
sending it. 





ANOTHER WORD ON THE RAIL- 
ROAD SIDE. 





We are in receipt of a communica- 
tion from Mr. Henry B. Joy, of Detroit, 
presenting in a plain way the railroad 
side of the argument on the present 
corporation tax bill. Mr. Joy’s letter 
is too long to use in this department, 
but he makes one point that is worthy 
of thought and as bearing on this 
phase of the subject we quote: 

“Furthermore, whatever of tax may 
be levied in this State is peculiarly a 
tax upon the commerce of our own citi- 
zens, owing to our geographical situ- 
ation. Railroads in Michigan are, more 
than in any other State, servants of 
the people of Michigan alone. Why? 

“Glance with me at a map showing 
the relative positions of the two 
States, Indiana and Michigan, to the 
general railroad traffic of the country, 
and we see at once the causes of the 
enormous difference per mile in rail- 
road earnings in these States, and the 
natural sequence of the larger taxes 
per mile of road paid in Indiana. If it 
is an unfortunate policy in Indiana, as 
it is claimed to be, how much worse 
would it be in Michigan? Let us see. 
With the map before us we see Michi- 
gan limited on all sides, except the 
south alone, by water barriers impass- 
able to railroad traffic, and by Canada; 
barriers which prevent the ceaseless 
flow of inter-state and through-state 
business so valuable to railroads in 
other States. 

“We see Indiana, on the other hand, 
free and open, adjoining Ohio on the 
east and Illinois on the west, without 
bar or limitation; with her railroads 
free to carry the enormous traffic be- 
tween the great west and the east and 
Europe. Can any comparison be more 
striking? 

“The railroads of Michigan cannot 
obtain any appreciable proportion of 
that great traffic, though they are of 
just the same construction and could 
earn as much per mile and pay as 
much in taxes as the Indiana roads 
could they get the business, but nature 
bars them. But they are, nevertheless, 
indispensable to us. 

“The taxes collected by the state of 
Indiana are a tribute levied by that 
state upon the commerce of the whole 
country east and west. They do not 
come from the business of her own 
citizens as, of the entire railroad traf- 
fic of the state, it is estimated that 
more than ninety per cent is business 
originating without the state or des- 
tined without the state; and of that, 
more than sixty per cent is estimated 
to originate without and end without 
the state, in which, therefore, her citi- 
zens have no interest whatever.  In- 
diana thus levies a tribute upon the 
commerce of her sister States. 

“With the single exception of the 
Michigan Central Railroad Company, 


with its friendly east and west alli- | 


ances, the percentage of the great 
through business carried by our Michi- 
gan railroads is infinitely small. It is 
clear then that Michigan roads serve 
only her own citizens to a very great 
degree, while Indiana roads serve, by 
virtue of her geographical position, all 
territory east and west of her bounda- 
ries, resulting in an enormous traffic 
over her roads of which it is almost 
impossible to conceive. 

“Michigan cannot levy a tribute upon 
such a traffic, even if she would, be- 
cause it does not come within her bor- 
ders. Whatever of tribute she does 
levy must necessarily be upon the rail- 





road facilities and traffic of her own 
citizens to a very great degree. 

“It is to be regretted that a fuller 
and more deliberate investigation and 
discussion of the relations of our rail- 
roads to our State cannot be afforded 
than that available at a brief special 
session of the Legislature and especial- 
ly as the legislation proposed hag not 
been made public. 

“A better method of assessing and 
collecting the railroad tax can scarcely 
be found than at present exists. If 
more money is to be exacted, the condi- 
tion of Michigan railroads, geographic- 
ally and economically, should be care- 
fully considered. 

“Those railroads entirely within our 
State and dependent on Michigan busi- 
ness alone, are almost without excep- 
tion unprofitable and without the fi- 
nancial means to render proper service 
to our people or keep their properties 
from deteriorating.” 
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ESSEX GRANGE, NO. 489. 
Despite the terrible roads a class of 
five was given the fourth degree on 
March 10. Refreshments and good time 
followed. Prospects are good for still 
increased attendance. 

Clinton Co. M. S. MOSS. 
PORTLAND GRANGE, NO. 174. 
March Sch eight candidates were in- 
structed in the 3d and 4th degrees; 
eight new applications received and 
more on the way. A short literary 
program ended th2 exercises of the 

day. 

Ionia Co. GEO. W. PEAK. 
NORTH ADRIAN GRANGE, NO. 721, 
listened to a good program at its regu- 
lar meeting March 18. It was decided 
to paint the hall on the outside. The 
State master’s address will be discuss- 

ed at next meeting. 

Lenawee Co. MRS. H. R. LADD. 
LICKLY’S CORNERS GRANGE, NO. 274, 
is still alive. We have an organ and 
a choir. Hall is nicely furnished, and 
a carpet for it is under way. Sickness 
and bad weather has prevented large 
attendance. Our old officers for last 

year are holding over. 

Hillsdale Co. ADELBERT WARD. 

WILLIAMSTON GRANGE 
is improving. March 9 conferred the 
first and second degrees on two candi- 
dates, and March 16 conferred the 
same on four candidates. The program 
was omitted for lack of time. 

March 23 conferred the third and 
fourth degrees on five candidates, af- 
ter which a feast was served by the 
sisters. 

Ingham Co. MRS. A. J. WATSON. 

ALBA GRANGE, NO. 716, 

held last regular meeting March 15. 
Seven new names were balloted on, 
making 17 new members this quarter 
Several of our members met with 
Stebbins Grange, March 16 and: 17, 
and reported a very pleasant time and 
good program 

Antrim Co. COR. 

HELENA GRANGE, NO. 676. 

Our contest continues with the 
usual exercises. One member also at- 
tempted the unwritten work as a 
part of the program. There is growing 
interest; old members returning al- 
most every meeting, and some new 
members. Grange has sent for 200 
pounds of Paris green. 

Antrim Co. MRS. FRANK McFARREN. 

IRVING GRANGE, NO. 55, 

has been dormant for some time, but 
we have all put our shoulders to the 
wheel, with a membership of 30 and 
more to come. Some say we will fail, 
but with such a zealous Granger as B. 
B. Travis as our worthy master, we 
never think of failing—we are going to 
the front. 

Barry Co. GRANGER. 

GOOD HART GRANGE, NO. 724, 
is one of the new Granges; has a mem- 
bership of 23. We have been work- 
ing the degree work considerably for 
practice; have some of the necessary 
implements, and will get others soon. 
Our literary discussions are chiefly 


along the line of horticulture and 
agriculture. 
Emmet Co. MRS. MARY HOLLAND. 


PALMYRA GRANGE, NO. 212, 
March 18 gave fourth degree to a class 
of 10, followed by a program and 
feast. Bro. Archie Rood read a paper 
on “Are great men as conspicuous now 
as one hundred years ago?’ In the 
discussion the thought was advanced 
that our greatest men of to-day are 
mentally far ahead of those of past 
ages. 

Lenawee Co. SMITH EVERETT. 

GRATTAN GRANGE, NO. 170, 
is still taking in members. This work 
has left little time for the literary 
part. We have waited long to see our 
Grange thus revived, and now our 





anxiety Is that we may labor in peace 
and harmony. We have held one social 
with a temperance program; receipts 
over $16. We shall have a sugar social] 
soon, Kent County Union Grange 
meets with us March 26. ; 
Kent Co. MRS. KATE WATKINS. 
VERONA MILLS GRANGE, NO, 667. 

At our last meeting, March 5, the 
following questions were discussed: 
“How Shall We Prepare for the Com- 
ing Drouth?” The general opinion was 
that frequent cultivation would help to 
retain the moisture. “The Grange 
Compared with Other Farmers’ Organ- 
izations.” All thought that the Grange 
was preferable to any other. 

Huron Co, MRS. LAURA HUNT. 
GLASS CREEK GRANGE, NO. 425, 
Feb. 19 conferred fourth degree on one 
candidate. A c..orister was elected for 

the remainder of this year. 

March 5 fourth degree was conferred 
on four candidates, after which a short 
program was carried out, Standing 
committees were appointed and du- 
ties of each committee read by the 
master. 

Barry Co. COR. 
BENTON HARBOR GRANGE, NO. 122, 
has 43 members. Meets first and third 
Friday nights in each month. We used 
to meet in Benton Harbor, but now 
meet in the large, commodious house of 
Bro. R. C. Thayer, of Fair Plain, who 
is our worthy master. The Grange has 
grown since the change. We make 
considerable of the literary program. 
and occasionally have a contest, which 
always arouses interest, as supper is 
generally the forfeit. And such sup- 

pers! 

Berrien Co. W. H. W. 
ANTRIM COUNTY POMONA GRANGE 
met March 16 and 17 with Stebbins 
Grange at Mancelona. The roads were 
nearly impassable, yet there was a 
large attendance. Favorable reports 
were received from the Subordinate 
Granges of Alba, Helena and Stebbins, 
It was voted to secure Bro. Horton or 
some other State lecturer for the an- 
nual Pomona picnic to be held at East- 
port in August. Two new Granges 
were reported as ready to be organ- 
ized. Four were given the fifth degree. 
Next meeting is with Alba Grange in 

June, MRS. LIVA McFARREN. 
OGDEN GRANGE, NO. 660, 
recently had a hard times social; re- 
ceipts $8. Interest in Grange work is 
increasing, Will have a sugar social 
April 2, with good program. Bro. Hor- 
ton has organized another Grange at 
Victorsville with 32 charter members 
and the following officers: Master, 
Fred Bay; overseer, Bert Staup; lec- 
turer, Mrs, Ella Bay; secretary, D. B. 

Harrington. 

When neither master nor overseer 
nor a past master is present, who has 
a right to call mveting to order and fill 
the master’s chair? 

(We have always supposed the lec- 
turer had this right.—Ed.) 

Lenawee Co. J. W. SELL. 

MORENCI GRANGE, NO. 280. 

had Washington exercises, and de- 
cided that Lincoln did as much as 
Washington, or perhaps more, for the 
country, under the circumstances. We 
have a question box every meeting, 
and many good questions are deposit- 
ed for answer. Have discussed postal 
savings banks, but very little informa- 
tion could be found about them. Wish 
some one would mail information to 
Albert Deyo, Morenci. (Printed ma- 
terial favoring the scheme can be 
doubtless secured without expense 
from the Postmaster-General, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and from the Chicago 
Record.—Ed.) We have also discussed 
free rural mail delivery. Decided 
against it. 

Lenawee Co. MRS. B G. HOIG. 

GIRARD GRANGE, NO. 136. 

Our officers were duly installed early 
in January. Have re-instated one mem- 
ber, while death has claimed one of 
our charter members, Sister Eliza 
Craig. 

February 17 we entertained Branch 
County Pomona, Bro. Cyrus G. Luce 
addressed us on “The future of the 
American farmer,” saying that the 
professions are over-crowded, and that 
the farmers now have as good a chance 
in the world as the other classes, 

At our last meeting a reporter for 
The Farmer was appointed, and The 
Farmer was highly praised by the 
different members. 

Officers are: Master, A. L. Smith; 
overseer, J. Musser; lecturer, Rose 
Johnson; secretary, Mrs. L. Mack. 

Branch Co. MRS. ROSE JOHNSON. 

BUEL CENTER GRANGE, NO. 714. 
meets every first and third Satur- 
day evening in each month, and is 
prospering. Have been disappointed in 
not receiving our traveling library. It 
is delayed on the road somewhere. Ex- 
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pect a number of youths to join soon, 
and shall endeavor to make our 
Grange as attractive and instructive 
as possible. The social and education- 
al features of our Order are a grand 
thing, and through this channel a 
ereat amount of good can be done. Get 
the too-much-neglected hired man_ to 
join; if he is nota farmer now he may 
be some day. The day is past when 
the farmer belonged to the ignorant 
class. 

Sanilac Co. MAMIE COLEMAN. 

CAPITOL GRANGE, NO. 549. 

The last program of the contest was 
given Saturday evening, March 5. The 
principal features of the evening were 
the playing by Bro. Myron Smith, and 
the circulating library. A prize was 
given to the person guessing the larg- 
est number of books as represented. 
Bro. Ladue was awarded the prize, a 
complete edition of Longfellow’s 
poems. The contest has been of more 
value than we realize; it has furnished 
good entertainments, and as a result of 
the work done by the several sections, 
a Class larger than the former will be 
initiated. 

Ingham Co. COR. 

GENOA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the annual meeting March 5th, at 
the home of Geo. Latson, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, F. 
J. Fishbeck; vice-presidents, T. J. 
Conely and H. J. Lawson; recording 
secretary, Mrs. M. J. Fishbeck; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. M. E. Dun- 
ning. The club now consists of 195 
members. Mrs. J. W. Lawson read a 
carefully prepared paper on “Woman.” 
E. Dunning gave a short talk on 
“Farm work for March.” Lewis Fitch 
was at a loss to know what to do with 
old orchards, but would certainly give 
them a thorough spraying. The milk 
contestants then each gave the cost of 
producing 3,000 pounds of milk on 
their farms, the question of labor be- 
ing thrown out. Mr. Metz, $16.44; Mr. 
Dunn, $14.95; Mr. Latson, $13.45. The 
insurance question is to be again 
taken up and discussed more thorough- 
ly. Meet April 2d with Herbert Law- 
son. 

MRS. T. J. CONELY, Cor. Sec. 

Livingston Co. 

RONALD GRANGE, NO. 192, 
rejoices in the fact that two active 
members of a long dormant Grange 
became identified with our Grange at 
its last meeting. One application for 
membership was presented. 

Bro. H. E. Powell gave report of 
Pomona Grange, also report of the 
round-up institute at Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Discussion, “Advantage of popular 
election of U. S. senators,” led by Bro. 
Normington. Majority favor the di- 
rect vote. 

Discussion on “Railroad transporta- 
tion,’ led by Bro. Powell. Cheaper 
transportation was favored by all, be- 
lieving the poor should travel as 
cheaply as the rich. Not only would 
there be more travel, but the people 
generally would travel more evenly. 

Question, “Would ‘bossism’ in _poli- 


tics be eliminated by woman's 
suffrage?’ decided in the negative. 
Voted to entertain Pomona Grange 
March 17. 

Ienia Co. COR. 


PARKVILLE GRANGE, NO. 22, 

March 12 we voted as a unit for the 
pure food law. Opposed the Regan 
inter-state commerce law on_ the 
ground that it is ineffectual. We favor 
a proper law. We favor uniformity of 
text books in Michigan, and by an 
unanimous vote demanded that Stod- 
dard’s or Robinson’s intellectual arith- 
metic be included in the text books 
selected. Bro, Dell said if but one sub- 
ject could be taught in our district 
schools it should ‘be intellectual arith- 
metic, but thought this necessity 
would ke looked after by those in 
control. Sister Albertson thought this 
would not be done unless the people 
made the demand, and thought the 
matter very important. Bro. Wood- 
ward gave an interesting report of the 
State Round-up Institute at the Agri- 
cultural College. A petition to the 
Special session of the legislature in 
favor of equal taxation was signed by 
the brothers. 

St. Joseph Co. MRS. JOHN ALBERTSON. 
BATTLE CREEK GRANGE, NO. 66. 

Feb. 17 five candidates were given 
the first and second degrees. One ap- 
plication. 

Bro. Manchester talked on railroad 
legislation. Said the net cost of car- 
rying passengers varied from 1.15 cents 
per mile on the New York Central to 
an average of 1.71 cents on all other 
toads. Two cents per mile should 
pay a reasonable profit on capital in- 
vested. All our railroads are capital- 


ized to a far greater amount than act- 
He believed railroads should 


ual cost, 





be taxed on the same principles as 
farm lands. 

March 3, third and fourth degrees 
were conferred on five candidates. Sub- 
ject for discussion, “How Can we Im- 
prove the Social Condition of Our 
Neighborhoods?” Sister Brown thought 
Chautauqua and other reading circles 
were among the best methods. We 
must have more real love for our 
neighbors if we are to benefit them. 
Good reading matter will help more 
than any other one thing. Sister Adams 
believed a first-class school library to 
be a necessity for giving children who 
have no home training a love for good 
reading. No greater safeguard can be 
thrown around any child than a knowl- 
edge of and love for the best literature. 
Books must be selected for the libra- 
ries with great care and good judg- 
ment. 

Bro. Minges spoke of the system of 
free text books which we are trying in 
our district. The books are bought by 
the district, and furnished free to pu- 
pils, the rules governing their use be- 
ing pasted inside the cover, Parents are 
held liable for violations of rules. One 
or two entertainments given by the 
young people raised money enough to 
buy this year’s books, and others will 
be supplied as fast as needed. He does 
not believe the system will destroy the 
pupil’s respect for property, but quite 
the contrary. 

Calhoun Co. L. M. ADAMS, Cor. 
YPSILANTI GRANGE, NO. 56, 
entertained the Granges of Washte- 
haw county on Saturday, Feb, 26; at- 

tendance about 125. 

Bro. George T. English, Master of 
Lafayette Grange, brought a sleigh- 
load of his “family” from Chelsea to 
Ann Arbor, taking the electric car 
from there to Ypsilanti. 

Fraternity Grange was also well rep- 
sented. 

The ladies prepared a bounteous din- 
ner, which was heartily enjoyed by all. 

The program was opened by an aa- 
dress by Capt. E. P. Allen, of Ypsilan- 
ti. Bro, George McDougal, of Frater- 
nity Grange presented a paper on the 
road question. He believed the pres- 
ent system best, provided the right 
men could be secured for commission- 
ers and overseers. He advised the 
farmers to retain control of the work. 

Sister B. D. Kelley read an interest- 
ing paper of travel to Nebraska, with 
some fine descriptions of the immense 
feeding ranches of the far west. 

Sister John K. Campbell read a pa- 
per entitled, “The Grange and Prosper- 
ity.” The paper was severe against 
trusts and monopolies, and rather pes- 
simistic in its views. 

CHAS L. FOSTER, Sec. 

TRENT GRANGE, NO. 872 
at its regular meeting March 5 receiv- 
ed eight new petitions and gave a 
class of eleven the third and fourth de- 
grees, with the usual feast. Visitors 
from Ashland Grange swelled the at- 
tendance to about 150. The subject for 
discussion was, “ The Future of Agri- 
culture in Michigan,” led by a brief, 
concise, and practical paper from Ival 
Whitney. He thought organization the 
order of the day. All other classes 
united, why not farmers? That a few 
can not answer the demands of a class; 
it needs the assistance of all. That 
each should belong to the organization 
that will best promote the welfare of 
his condition. 

Bro. Bettis thought the farmers of 
Michigan were awake to the needs of 
organization. They had not been from 
the fact. that they were isolated, but 
the Grange was bringing them togeth- 
er. 
Bro, Lewis thought agriculture was 
the first job tendered to man, and us- 
ually the last resort, Its products ex- 
ceed all others, yet its votaries were 
poorest paid. 

Bro. Thompson thought the Grange 
as good an organization as we could 
belong to; what we needed most was 
faith in it and the will to support its 
efforts. 

Sister Kennedy thought the future 
would mean less area and better cul- 
tivation; less of quantity and better 
quality of production and more careful 
preparation for market; more of diver- 
sified farming and closer attention to 
details; more faith in and better sup- 
port of the Grange as the best order 
we have. 

Bro. Thomas Bettis thought we 
should each make a specialty of some 
one thing and follow it up. 

Bro. Follett thought specialties 
would soon overstock the market. 

Bro. Rich thought the Grange the 
best order the farmers had, and they 
ought to pull together and support its 
efforts better. ; 

Songs, recitations and music filled in 
the corners and the feast was all that 
fancy could-paint it. 


Muskegon Co. M. A. K. 





THE PROBLEM SOLVED, 


THE NEW MEDICAL DISCOVERY 
TESTED. 


Results of the Test in Various Forms of 
Dyspepsia. 

Chronic indigestion or dyspepsia, while 
& very common trouble, has for some time 
been looked upon by able physicians as a 
serious thing, and that no time should be 
lost in treating it properly at the start, be- 
cause recent researches have shown that 
most serious, fatal and incurable’ dis- 
eases have their origin in simple dyspepsia 
or indigestion. 


Diabetes is simply one form of indiges- 
tion, the sugar and starchy food not being 
assimilated by the digestive organs. In 
Bright’s disease the albumen is not prop- 
erly assimilated. ‘ a 

While consumption and dyspepsia are 
twin diseases, and it is beyond question 
that dyspepsia makes a fertile soil for the 
seeds of consumption. 

But the troubie has been to find a reme- 
dy that could be depended upon to cure 
dyspepsia, as it is notoriously obstinate 
and difficult to cure. 

This has been the question which has 
puzzled physicians and dyspeptics alike, 
until the question was solved three years 
ago by the appearance of a new dyspepsia 
cure in the medical world known as 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, which it was 
claimed was a certain, reliable cure for 
every form of stomach trouble, 

Physicians, however, would not accept 
such statements without first giving the 
new remedy many tests and carefully ob- 
serving results. es 

For three years the remedy has been 
thoroughly tested in every section of the 
country and with surprising and satis- 
factory results. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be honest- 
ly claimed to be aspecific, a radical lasting 
cure for indigestion in the various forms 
of acid dyspepsia or sour stemach, gas or 
wind on stomach, too much bile, undue 
fullness or pressure after eating aud simi- 
lar symptoms resulting from disordered dit- 
gestion. Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets were 
not placed before the public until this three 
years’ trial left no doubt as to their value 
and they have recently been placed in the 
trade and can be found on sale at all drug- 
gists at the nominal price of 50 cents”per 
package. 

Noextravagant claims are made for the 
remedy. It will not cure rheumatism, 
pneumonia, typhoid fever nor anything but 
just what it is claimed to cure and that is 
every form of stomach troubles. 

Noaieting is necessary, good wholesome 
food and plenty of it and you may rest as- 
sured that Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will 
digest it. 

Druggists claim for it that itis a pleasure 
to recommend it to dyspeptics, because it 
gives such universal satisfaction. 

Little book on stomach diseases sent free 
by addressing Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 





SAVE Your crops 
: Get rid of Gophers. 


Ground Squirrels, Prairie Dogs, Moles, Rats 


and all burrowing animals 
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Mining; Metal Prospect’g; English Branches. 
ausee GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 
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When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 


Fruit. - 


Trees and Vines become 





hardier, and their products bet- 
ter colored and better flavored 
when liberally treated with 
fertilizers containing at least 


10% actual . 


what Potash is, and how it 


FRE | 
should be used, is sent free to 


Saeed 
all applicants. Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


Tested Seed Potatoes. 
Carman No. 1 and No. 3, Banner, New Livingston, 
Ex. Early Ohio’s, etc Write us at once for prices on 
what you want. W. E. IMES, Vermontville, Mich. 
Seed Potato Specialist. 
CHOICE SEED POTATOES tie) .cier pty 
the bushel, bbl. 
or car load, including the best new and standard 
varieties. Priceslow. Write for catalogue. 
THE C. C. BRAWLEY SEED & IMPLE- 
MENT CO., New Madison, O. 


NURSERIES 
s SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


hade trees, 


An illustrated book which tells 
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New Fruits and rare Ornamentals. 
Shrubbery, Privet, Specialties. 100,000 Peach 
at lowest prices. Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 


A BARGAIN IN SECOND SIZE PEACH 























E. C. ILGENFRITZ & CO., Monroe, Mich. 
Clover and 
FARM, FIELD and GARDEN SEED. ievsi, 20g 
ADOLPHUS WYSONG, Lebanon, Ind. 
PEACH TREES a specialty. Other stock, too. 
Send for it WM. PETERS SONS. Wesley, Md. 
PRIZE-WINNING varieties. 
LOTHROP & HIGGINS, 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 
and all about the production, handling 
and marketing of honey as taught in 
It is a handsomely illustrated magazine devoted to 
che Apiary in its entirety. Sample copy and Book 
all who mention the name of this paper when writing. 
THE A. |. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
WuvUvYy 4 
, SUMMER SCHOOL. 
COMMENCING JULY 5th, AND CON- > 
Courses of lectures, covering seventeen sub- 
jects in the law, will be given by members of > 


4 to 5 feet,extra fine quality. Write for terms 
a specialty; seed catalogue free. Address 
Don’t buy ge first seeing our catalogue. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
on Bee Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, sent FREE to 
® VVvVvVvVvVvVvY 
TINUING FOR 8 WEEKS. 
the Law Faculty of the University. For de- 


tailed statement of courses and tuition address 
E. F. JOHNSON, Secretary, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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senican COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 
tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the mineral wealth 
ef the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
fot farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR. 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 


NT. WANTED to solicit busines 

for the State Mu- 
tual Cyclone Insurance Co. Only reliable par- 
ties who will devote a considerable part of their 











time to the business wanted. Apply with refer- 
ences to the SECRETARY, Lapeer, Mich. 
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‘HOMES 


NEBRASKA 


and easily tilled. No rocks and stumps. 


fruits that succeed 
flourish there. The climate 





If you think of 
changing your ~- 
location remem- 
ber this; Nebras- 


IN : 


ka’s soil is rich 
All grains and 
in other states in same latitude 


is well-nigh perfect, the air 


being dry and free from malaria. An abundance of pure 


water is found. 


It is a great state for stock raising 


and feeding. _There is no state in the Union where 


a hard-working farmer can do so well. 


of poor men have become 


can now be bought on easy terms. 


Thousands 
rich in Nebraska. Farms 
Prices are low. A 


handsome illustrated pamphlet describing Nebraska will 


be sent free on application 
Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


to P. S. EUSTIS, General 
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~ How Many Hoes 


Would it take to work 20 acres of corn ina day? How many dollars would the hoeing cost? A big boy anda 
horse can weed and cultivate 20 acres of almost any crop in a day with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Culti- 


vator. The greatest labor—time—money saving farm implement of the century. 


‘I consider the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator a God-send to ‘*The Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator does its work to perfec- 2s 
the farmers. This year I cultivated eighty acres of land in corn, peanuts, soja | tion. I think it is the most perfect agricultural machine I ever used. I raised i 
beans and black peas. I went over this whole crop eve four days, thereby | six acres of corn last year, and I unhesitatingly say that it saved me more eps 
nipping in the bud all the grass and weeds that were continually starting, and | than its cost in the cultivation of this crop alone. Two of my neighbors, to 
keeping the crop in excellent growing condition all the time. On my peanut | whom I loaned mine, have asked me to order weeders for them. IamsureI 
crop alone it saved its cost in labor. The Success Weeder and Cultivator i isa | can sella good many of them. / did no hand hoeing on my corn last season, BR 
labor saver and a yield increaser. It is the best thing I ever saw for putting in | and my neighbors remarked on the entire absence of weeds from my corn aR 
clover seed. I find many uses for it, and do not think a farmer can work to | fields. Hand hoeing is the hardest and most expensive part of cultivation."” 7 
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the best advan without one.’ A. F. Maraxws WEST NORTHFIELD, MAss., January 11, 1898. E. S. CORSE. ars 


Satin tae HALLOCK’S SUCC ESS 
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== ce WEEDER and CULTIVATOR | | 
Patent % L a: 
Allowed “eae CLOG 35 
is the only weeder made with flat teeth—twice 4s flexible, durable and effective as round teeth. a 
Liberal inducements to farmers and others to sell the Success Weeder. ais 
@@ The first order from your town will secure special price and agency. 3 
Salvinpeabomna. Write for full information; be sure to give name of county. ea 
D.Y. HALLOCK & SON, muteante 806, YORK, PA. 3: 
eS SATU O ASSO USERRA QUE AREA Ga be VOR EON SRE IAN ZAR S621 CO seh ISB ON "AAI SbOD N15: BS ES Ce eee ei MM asisasinette 
hak yeh Fe ih ch Beh k saben Seb cn sib ek ISAPMA ESE D SA Bettas Foi h ek odbck dal Lod beh cody ok berth [edie bettck Bettoh fertea tel tot Bel tel fed teh fet i: WOM AIG OP OG Shy ti 

















No. 16 burre in grinding 
- n 1 
0. is carried on chill- 
oe roller bear- 
. D 


OR PIVOT-AXLE . 


CULTIVATOR 









Easy to Handle, Easy to Adjust. 

fou, Perfect. 

° == Most wheel cultivators 

Medal and Highest Award at the ny slide in hillside culti- 
vation and the opera- 

S AW tor has great trouble 
to keep the wheels off 


BEST SET WORKS IX THE WORLD. Wesreates tho best mote. the row. We have 











Sold ‘ame an absolute guaran’ to do double the 
amount of work of_any other tl < of same size or 
money refunded. Write for circulars and prices. 

DAIN MFG. CO. Carrollton, Mo. 
























More about this 









seed: Gate? capt ns Gams | peti the con ee SAW 
gaeea FARQUHAR SEPARATOR | section o ts rls 
LARGEST CAPACITY.‘ Hillside Grain anaFertilizer wo 0 D: H] 
c Most economical, lightest draught, om ag yg 
“— -4 grain. ‘Cleans ready 7 
3 for market. Send for catalogues, Cultiva- Rakes, Cider Mitte ith the best machiner: gre 
4. B. FARQUHARCO,, Ltd, York, Pa, St<j"dhustrated eata- save time and strength. 





——_— Of. logue. ‘They will be sSMALLEY SAWS 


rees enable one man to do the work two could do in 





































‘ . 

‘ for The operator can adjust the Better write for the old way. Our ‘Electric’? Circular Saws 

7 EASY tne armer quia aie agnce Sout hey the co. “meray far Une bere ener 

‘ gather the space lost by the P. P. MAST. & & CO... purpose Farm Saws ever 
to do good work and ; constant tendency to slide. 4 Canal St. SPRINGFIELD, made. Send for Descriptive 

3 . / Catalogue and price list of 

‘ lots of it, -— has on No. See “Smalley” Saws, 

$a Hench G Ut at wa : gullcdtase, 

d bromgol 3 raus Cultivator. See eit: 

¢ riding or = 

$ a 

bene * sa Geen eee eae KeRouchet theater Fasiest mM SHALLEY MFG. CO... Manitowoc, Wis. 

b ing, simplest and most complete riding cultivator made. 5 

} s P R 5 N Cc Gaectad tne flathooara =menes ina cutive poo Tne ne either to 
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ay QD Cl 
— paaee Jie, the right 
TOOTH ant A ROW LAK Se pes Any Boy Gan Work it. SAVE 
WHEEL N Conv enient levers ton oat panes re - oy them any ame d ons 
; row crop or fallow 
Write for our new illustrated catalog and find f y an ienemnae booed or hisly ‘farm, W ide or narrow rows. THE 


out -¥ about the best harrows a ay corn THE EAM Shovels when desired, Write at once for catalogue. 


planters, grain drills, etc. Maile free. 
HENCH & DROMCOLD, «te Pa. IN GULTIVATOR GO., AKRON, O. We make Steel Wheels to fit any 








size and width tire. Staggard and 








eT z " % Can supply Straight Spoke. . Will not rot or dry 
} Ours is the Most Complete [2.72% Rin wig Sameece 





Flower, 


DON'T WASTE Grain Department Nursery and Vegetable Seeds 


to Street Trees at low 
with cheap ins by hand of the ~~ in the U. Ss. rates, We publish one of the leading Seed, Piant 77/77 
CAHOON Mie land Tree Catalogues issued, which will be mailed 
— free. Send for it now, it will save you money. Try us, can refer you to cus- 
Broadcast pe ; tomers in every state and re inthe Union. Forty-three years of square 
SEED SOWER gies ; : : mw! has made us patronsand friends far and near. Have hundreds of car- 
ee 5 load: 


hich is th t ; 
economical, accurate, | FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS. 


durable and rapid ; 
hand seed. sower We send by mail postpaid, Seeds,Bulbs,Plants,Roses,Small Trees, Etc. Safe arrival 
+ and satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. 44th year. 32 greenhouses, 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 555, Painesville, O. aance STEEL ROOFING "AND SIDING 


your dealer will not Z i put on by anyone, with less cost than any other 
suppl, you write to us, aS kind.” 4 Water and *Lightni ng Proot. 


OOOO B8TBURO’ Fire, Wind 
Cheap and durable. "W 
WE SELL DIRECT TO FARMERS. GEDGE BROS. IRON ROOFING CO,, Box 15, Andersou, Ind. 
FARMERS Fone. ~ >" WITH Us AND SAVE 40 rencr. ON YO eager seen, : 
Save comer Pues. dois, Ammo Ss and = Agee ae You may 


PAY Ee How’s Your =: 
* n a new 

3 y-N Ss Pure Raw Bone Meal. 22 to? 28 “ or “Percent $22.00 per ton Spri ing. ll 
Four ; Fold Fertilizer... 2 to3 16.00 & f 2 Avoid mistakes and secure the 

eg Bs Pal E Smoky City - gto nod 214 1K to%  xg0o Oo”. pd best per of the kind made. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 


Any One Can Put it On 
- ee " 
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Bonanza 4 tod 20.00 “ “Old le” 
E Fotato Special ce = oi 6 et age Qa SOW ROOFING. 
a Sian aaa theme, “ 0 . 4 tod bed a iety =< styles, iis easily put on ead is lon liv * and 
BEST SCALES. LEAST MONEY $ Fo: samples and pamphiet, write “WALKER STRATMAN & CO. Hers's isiand, Pittsburg. Ps, itand the wind can’t blow it off, Roofs that have. been ' 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON N. Y. ean ee nanaahannnannnnnns on 2 een aad heat ton Send tor cotaioae and pales. 
Cees Sykes Iron and Steel ing Co. Niles, 0, and Chicago, Ill. 
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